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WELCOME TO 
ELECTRONIC SOUND 


From his gleeful shout of “Magazeeeen!” on the opening track, to his heartfelt plea for peaceful 
dissent on the final number, Wolfgang's Flür’s new album is an outstanding and unusual work. 

It exists in an out-of-register zone, somewhere between a magazine, a newspaper and an album. 
And what better way to explore the spirit of our age than with a faked-up shape-shifting media 
product? Zeitgeist via Zeitgung, so to speak. 

But we're not done with the smoke and the mirrors just yet. Because as soon as we heard 
Wolfgang's ‘Magazine 1’, we decided to add a little twist of our own by putting him on the cover 
of Electronic Sound. Zeitgung via Zeitgung, if you will. 

In presenting his different ideas under the banner of a magazine, Herr Flür’s broad and 
often humorous take on the world is contained within its pages, while his instinctively 
collaborative nature makes ita collegiate affair. Midge Ure, Juan Atkins, Carl Cox, Claudia 
Brücken and Peter Hook are among the contributors. Like most concept albums, it gets pretty 
loose at times, but that suits Wolfgang's brand of quirky storytelling perfectly. Some pieces 
are silly and light-hearted, some are serious and chilling. Veering between satire and the 
almost painfully earnest, there's a twinkle in his eye and a sentimentality not normally found 
in electronic music. And you won't find a shred of cynicism, even when he's having a pop at 
consumerism and the super-wealthy. 

What we're left with is the image of a man enjoying his life as an observer while still taking 
full part in the rich and varied and often contrary experience of being human. He is most certainly 
nota robot. So from one group of magazine makers to another, we wish Wolfgang and his team 
an impressive month-on-month increase in circulation. 

Alongside our cover feature, we have lots more to keep you entertained this issue. From 
Wolfgang's home city of Düsseldorf, we journey to Berlin to meet up with the latest iteration 
of the seemingly immortal Tangerine Dream project. Back in the UK, we talk to Joseph Mount 
about the latest release from Metronomy and ask Billie Ray Martin about Electribe 101’s long- 
lost second album, which is finally coming out after 30 years sitting on a DAT in a drawer. 

We also visitthe parallel universe inhabited by Castles In Space artist Keith Seatman and head 
back to early 80s New York for the making of Newcleus’ electro classic ‘Jam On Revenge’. 

Here's to magazines, then. Here's to the feel and smell and all-round loveliness of fresh 
print. There's nothing else quite like it, is there? 


Electronically yours, 
Push and Mark 
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Jeremy Allen, Joe Banks, Joel Benjamin, lan Berriman, Joe Clay, Bethan Cole, Stephen Dalton, Flore Diamant, 
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READER OFFER 


Exclusive reader-only limited editions 


HOW DO | GET THE ELECTRONIC SOUND READER OFFER? 


A. Buy the latest issue and the Reader Offer directly from electronicsound.co.uk 
as a Magazine & Music Bundle for £11.99 


B. Take out our Bundle Subscription to get the magazine and the Reader Offer 
every month for just £10.99. See electronicsound.co.uk/subscribe for details 


C. Visit electronicsound.co.uk/wolfgang to buy this release on its own for £7.99, 
but be quick because stocks are strictly limited 


Wolfgang Flür 
Electric Sheep 


45 RPM 


| 


Wolfgang Flür 

“Electric Sheep (Album Version)’ / 
‘Electric Sheep (Meriton Rework)’ 
White vinyl seven-inch 


This month's Reader Offer is an exclusive seven-inch featuring 
two versions of a track from Wolfgang Flür’s ‘Magazine 1’ album 


‘Electric Sheep’ is a definite highlight of Wolfgang's new album, ‘Magazine 1’. It's perhaps 
the most upbeat of the nine cuts and is an earworm if there ever was one. The A-side of our 
seven-inch features the album version of the track and we have a dark and epic reworking 
on the B-side. 

The original idea for the title came from Carl Cox’s manager, Alon Schulman, who first 
met Wolfgang when he was booking him for a large event in London in 2020. Although 
the gig had to be cancelled because of the pandemic, Alon mentioned the possibility of 
a collaboration between Wolfgang and Carl. 

“| did not know Carl Cox personally, but | did know he was a famous DJ,” says Wolfgang. 

“Alon said to me, ‘I spoke to Carl and he is a fan’, and | said, ‘Who is not? Everybody is!’. He 
said, ‘Carl asked me to ask you to make a collaboration’, and | said, "Send me something)’. 

“Ittook several months to get anything from Carl, but in the end we got three tracks he 
played specially for us. He filmed himself with an iPhone as he was playing, looking into the 
camera and saying, ‘You want it like this? Or like this?’. The sequencers were going and he 
played little melodies and it was brilliant. 

“We only had this movie for the three parts he sent, though. There were no stereo tracks, 
but my musical partner Peter Duggal came in and he told me, ‘I can make a stereo file from 
that’. And he can do things like that! So Peter putin some notes, he rebuilt the tones, he 
put some of the bass and higher tones on the stereo panorama... He explained it to me, but 
I didn’t understand. And then suddenly it was a complete stereo track and we were able 
to work with that. 

“| never spoke directly with Carl Cox, but we communicated with Alon a lot. We talked 
about how the track was developing and how we were happy with it. On the last email, 
he signed off with something like, ‘Remember, do androids dream of electric sheep?’. 

And | thought, “That's the title!’. | like a crazy title. So then | changed some of the lyrics, 
to put the electric sheep in. | looked into the history of sheep and came up with the line, 
‘Sheep can be electric / But they are shy’. 

“It's nonsense, perhaps, but | think there must be a bit of humour in the music. It's very 
important to me. So we worked with that and put a few robot noises inside, in the little 
interruption. We also used other tones that were delivered to us by U96, which meant we 
had enough material to make an attractive song. It’s one of my favourites on the album.” 
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MEMETUNE STUDIOS 
Cornwall 
FEBRUARY 2022 


We can't help notice there's been a flurry of 
activity at Memetune, the Cornish HQ of Ben 
“Benge” Edwards, whose almighty collection of 
vintage synths has featured heavily on our pages 
overthe years. As you will know, they are no 
museum pieces, getting a full workout on a very 
regular basis. 

For example, Fader, a collaboration between 
Benge and Blancmange’s Neil Arthur, have a third 
album on the way in May. The pair tell us ‘Quartz’ 
isinspired by incidental music of 80s/90s TV 
shows that Benge was watching while decorating 
during lockdown. It seems the song titles are 
accidentally named after the paint colours he was 
using and, in fine Neil Arthur fashion, there's also 
a song about A4 foolscap manilla folders. 

But they're tales for another time. We're 
here to deal with the most recent flurry that has 
seen the finishing touches being put to a new 
Blancmange album, ‘Private View’, which is set 
for release inthe autumn. We're yet to hear first 
fruit, but they reveal there's a track called ‘I Feel 
Coy’, which Benge says is a homage to Moroder. 
Bodes well. 

While it only seems like a couple of weeks 
since the last Blancmange offering (‘Commercial 
Break’ was actually released last September), 
it takes about six months for Neil to make an 
album. He started writing this one as soon as he’d 
finished the previous one (“Although one song 
was started over 30 years ago,” he teases). The 
process begins with Neil writing and recording 
and Benge producing remotely and then, once all 
the studio prep has been completed on the tracks 
(the synthy treasures featured include his large 
Moog Modular and a double EMS Synthi called 
The Crystal Machine), they come together at 
Memetune to finish things off. 

“| write the stuff and send the files to Benge,” 
explains Neil. “He works on it, we exchange 
comments and more files. Then Benge says, ‘Hello, 
can you come down and bring your hard drives, 
laptop, beans, tomato soup, bread and booze...’.” 

With the prolific stream of albums heading our 
way from the Blancmange stable, does Neil have 
his own bedroom round Benge’s these days? 

“No,” he laughs, “I’m put out to night graze.” 

It also seems that they were holed up at 
Memetune when Storm Eunice battered southern 
England in mid-February. 

“The storm wasn’t a problem for us in the 
studio,” laughs Benge, “as luckily we're six floors 
underground.” 

While it might seem like a Bond villain hideout, 
the last time we visited the studio was on the 
ground floor of his impressive 1960s modernist 
home, a former schoolhouse, where he shifted 
his operation from a Hoxton basement going 
on 10 years ago. That decorating he was doing 
during lockdown was clearly industrial strength. 


OPENING SHOT 


BRASS EYE 
Sounding out a cabinet of curiosity 


Broughtto you by Italian furniture makers 
Miniforms, the Caruso audio cabinet might look 
like someone sawed the bell off a tuba and artfully 
glued itto a cupboard door, butthis “multi-sensory 
decor” is still surprisingly easy on the eye. 

Fitted with a 50-watt hi-fi speaker that 
connects to your devices via Bluetooth, the 
Caruso was designed by Paolo Cappello, a music 
buff who has also penned a regular design 
column for Rolling Stone. Promising rich sound 
and immersive bass, it’s available in an array of 
colours and finishes, butit doesn't come cheap. 
Prices start at around £3,000 for the two-door 
model, and upwards of £4,000 for the three-door 
option. Whichever you go for, consider it money 
well spent. miniforms.com 
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WILD TERRIER ORCHESTRA 


Sounds from the Greek underground 


WHO THEY? 

Wild Terrier Orchestra is notthe cacophonous sound 

of an errant pack of small dogs, but a new project from 
Athens musician Dimitris Papadatos. Best known as 
Jay Glass Dubs, he has made a name in the electronic 
underground with his spacious ambient dub and delay- 
doused synth work, and releases for labels like Bokeh 
Versions and Berceuse Heroique. For his latest venture, 
Papadatos has teamed up with Greek musician Foteini 
Korre and American artist Cruel Diagonals for something 
much more free-form and experimental. 


WHY WILD TERRIER ORCHESTRA? 

‘Even The Chimera’, Wild Terrier Orchestra's debut album, 
conjures a shadowy world of acoustic instrumentation 

and live electronics, merging the two and drawing from 
jazz in the pursuit of a sound that ties together Western 
and Eastern musical traditions. Released via Milan’s 
experimental Haunter imprint, the album stretches out over 
two side-long tracks. The second piece, ‘2Wya TrEpIKAAAEG 
Kal éuyuxov Kal OMUCov’, is especially entrancing, mixing 
gaseous synths, Foteini Korre’s ney flute playing and 
spiralling guitar into an enveloping atmosphere. 


TELL US MORE... 

The album is inspired by Greek surrealist writer Andreas 
Embirikos’ poem ‘Oktana’, a work based on a utopian vision 
of the future, and also by Dimitris Papadatos’ sojourns 

in Cyprus - a place where different cultures have both 
intermingled and clashed. This is symbolic of the way the 
record blends and creates discord in its disparate musical 
elements — and it's far more enjoyable to listen to than a 
load of clamorous canines. 


BEN MURPHY 


‘Even The Chimera’ is released by Haunter on 
25 March 
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UNDER 
THE 
INFLUENCE 


Former Mansun frontman and now a solo artist in his 
own right, Paul Draper reels off some of his favourite 
formative influences 


INTERVIEW: MAT SMITH 
PICTURE: TINA K 


GARY NUMAN AND PRINCE 
“| started off playing the guitar when | was 10. | was into The Beatles, because 
it's compulsory being from Liverpool, but my first-ever gig was Gary Numan 
atthe Deeside Leisure Centre in 1980. | really gotinto synthesisers after that. 
| bought a Casio VL-Tone when I was 11. Years later, when Mansun recorded 
‘Attack Of The Grey Lantern’, | used it on that. It’s one of only two UK Number 
One albums to feature a VL-Tone. The other one is ‘Dare’. That's the only thing 
we've gotin common with Phil Oakey! 

“I've just bought an Ensoniq Mirage because that was the main keyboard 
Prince used on ‘Sign 0' The Times’. All the sounds on ‘If | Was Your Girlfriend’ 
and ‘U Got The Look’, they're all the Mirage. He combined it with a Minimoog 
and he used a lot of DX7 around that period. | preferred his earlier work 
because his main synth was the Oberheim 0B-8, which Gary Numan used. 
Prince was a huge Gary Numan fan.” 


DIAMOND DOCKS 

“My whole family were Liverpudlians, but when | was little we moved to North 
Wales, which is only 20 miles away. If you move outside of the boundaries of 
the city then that's it, you're a plastic Scouser. So I've never been accepted 
as a proper Scouser. 

“Liverpool is a port and that makes it a cultural superpower. A melting 
pot. The whole place’s culture is based around the docks. The reason music 
took off there, was because when rock 'n' roll happened, all the records 
that were exported from America arrived there three to four months before 
they had them in London. The ships didn't have containers, so records were 
robbed and sold for peanuts in the local pubs. It’s an accident of geography, 
but it meant rock 'n’ roll was always going to happen in Liverpool first.” 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY TO... 


“My dad played the tea chest in a skiffle band because he couldn't afford a 


drum kit. When his band didn'ttake off, he decided to be a stand-up comedian, 
and that's how | got into that. l'm a huge fan of surreal comedy. My biggest 
non-musical influence would be ‘Monty Python’. 

“The firsttwo Mansun albums were very, very “Monty Python’. There were 
skits on them that were satirical ways of being a bit more progressive rock 
if you like. When we started the third album, “Little Kix”, the record company 
stepped in and said we couldn't do it anymore. They basically wanted us to be 
a more indie version of Busted. I still pissed them off though, because | made 
the intro to ‘Little Kix’ one second longer than the intro to “The Dark Side Of 
The Moon’, just so there was a bit more prog rock in it. ‘Monty Python’ is prog 
rock, to me. 

“| was also really into Derek And Clive — Peter Cook and Dudley Moore. 
It's weird how your life pans out. When we came to do ‘Little Kix’, the label 
also said that we'd have to get a proper producer and asked me who | wanted 
to work with. | was like, ‘I want to work with Hugh Padgham’. They thought 
it was because of his work with Genesis or The Police, but it was actually 
because | loved Derek And Clive. Hugh engineered their ‘Ad Nauseum’ album 
at The Town House on Goldhawk Road. | listened to that a lot as a kid.” 


PROGRESSIVE OBSESSIVE 


“We bought a Mellotron from The Moody Blues when we first started 


recording ‘Attack Of The Grey Lantern’. That whole album is just caked in 
LinnDrum machines, Roland synths and Mellotrons. Of course, we were 
completely out of step with what was going on back then, and we would 
still be today. 


“Everyone always uses the flute and string sounds on the Mellotron — 
The Beatles did and ‘A Whiter Shade Of Pale’ used those too — but when 
we Collected it from the Outer Hebrides all of the string loops were dead, 
and the only thing that worked was the special effects. They're the sounds 
that were used on the ‘Mr Benn’ BBC TV programme. We put those all over 
that first album. 

“| sampled all the sounds off it before selling it, and I’m still using those 
samples to this day. | bought it for £800 and sold it for about £1,200. It’s 
probably worth about four or five grand now, but | got my money’s worth 
out of Justin Hayward and that Mellotron.” 


THE BEST POLICY 
“I'm just honest, you know, and you don't get much of that in rock 'n’ roll. 

You just get caught out otherwise. In one of my early NME interviews | was 
asked what | thought of ‘The Velvet Underground & Nico’, and | said, ‘Well, 

I think he's brilliant’. After that, | thought it best not to lie ever again, so | just 
say how itis now. 

“After the first Mansun album took off, | did a piece like this for the NME 
about my influences. | said that Gary Numan was my first gig, and that was 
it! | got fucking crucified because he was out of fashion at the time. And then 
Gary turns up at a Mansun gig after he read the article. | asked someone if 
he came in a spaceship. It turned out he came in a car with his wife. There's 
nothing good about being honest, but it is cool to say you were influenced by 
Gary Numan now.” 


Paul Draper is currently on tour, see pauldraperofficial.com for 
dates. His ‘Cult Leader Tactics’ album is out now on Kscope 


CARTOON NETWORK 
Designer’s merch hits the sweet spot 


There's a whole lot of parody art out there, but we've been 
particularly taken by the work of Farnborough-based artist 
Mark Reynolds, who designs “pop culture-related nonsense” 
(his words) that is rather brilliant. New Order as the Fantastic 
Four, anyone? Bowie riding a space hopper? How about 
Kraftwerk in the style of a Hanna-Barbera cartoon? 

“| opened an Instagram account about three years ago, 
which came off the back of me contributing some illustrations 
to a book my brother had published,” explains Reynolds. “A few 
weeks later | did some fan art after going to a gig by one of my 
favourite songwriters, Jim Bob. He was kind enough to repost 
the drawing and it got such an enthusiastic response from 
fellow fans that | was inspired to do more.” 

A self-confessed “music nerd”, the reception to his graphics 
means Reynolds has been able to make official artwork and 
merch for some of his favourite artists. “Chris Frantz followed 
me on Instagram the other day,” he says. “I still haven't come to 
terms with it!” Find him under StuffByMarkUK on redbubble.com 


KRAFTWERK 
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TOTALLY REWIRED 
Dutch fest is just the ticket 


Taking place next month (7-10 April) is Rewire Festival, 

a thrilling weekender based in The Hague, Netherlands. 

It’s quite simply one of the best-programmed events you'll 
likely come across, with highlights such as arch-collagist Mira 
Calix, Chicago footwork producer Jana Rush, Norway’s Jenny 
Hval, The Caretaker (with visuals by digital artist and Aphex 
collaborator, Weirdcore) and Anna von Hausswolff, who will 
perform her pipe organ extravaganza, ‘All Thoughts Fly’. 

But that’s not even the half of it. There will also be a number 
of special installations running throughout the weekend, 
including one from Japanese sound artist Ryoji Ikeda, who 
will be playing alongside Les Percussions De Strasbourg 
for ‘100 Cymbals’, an audio-visual, cymbal-based installation 
that promises “a unique listening experience”. Allthat, anda 
weekend pass costs just €99. Too good to be missed. Grab your 
tickets now at rewirefestival.nl 


THE FRONT 
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COUNTER INTELLIGENCE 


Cutting-edge polysynth 
goes compact 


In 2020, Bristol’s UDO Audio drew 
wide acclaim for their Super 6 
synthesiser, a 12-voice analogue- 
hybrid beast with a wavetable 
core, which gave you the option for 
true stereo immersion thanks to its 
snazzy “binaural mode”. 

With a new compact Desktop 
version released last month, UDO 
are now packing all those features 
into neat tabletop form. According 
to designer George Hearn, it’s part 
ofUDO's philosophy of marrying the 
old with the new. 

“My mission with the Super 6,” he 
says, “has been to harmonise what 
I love about archetypal electronic 
instrument design with modern, 
novel synthesis technologies.” 

And few traits are valued in the 
modern world as much as portability. 
Place it directly on a table, thanks 
to a couple of nifty flip-up feet, 
make use of the optional set of rack 
ears, or, if you prefer to keep yours 
fixed in one place, just screw it into 
a TV-style VESA mount. Sorted. 
Impressed? You should be. Just 
£1,895 and it's yours. udo-audio.com 
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HIGH SCORE 
German producer's Nintendo 64 album 


‘R64’, the latest album from German electronic musician Remute, 
claims to be the first-ever release to take the form of a Nintendo 
64 cartridge. Made in collaboration with “genius Nintendo 64 
dev” Rasky (who developed the sound engine, player-GUI and 

a 3D visual experience to accompany it all), Remute's music is 
generated and played by the console in real time. “The code 
turns the console into a synth-sampler hybrid, generating all 
sounds in real time,” explains Remute. “‘R64’ is a fully electronic 
music album, but... it’s alive.” Though not the artist's first foray 
into video game-based releases — previous music has appeared 
on the Sega Genesis, SNES and Game Boy -this eclectic album 
of dance-oriented bangers is well worth a listen. remute.org 


EASY WRITER 
Essential notebook for old-school scribblers 


Smart TVs, smart fridges, smart toothbrushes... how about 
smart notebooks? Diary titans Moleskine recently presented 
the new 2.0 version of their Smart Writing System, which allows 
you to transfer handwritten notes from the page to electronic 
devices with ease. It comes with a special precision sensor pen 
which in turn transfers your writing digitally to a “page” on the 
company’s Notes app, and voila — you have what you need on 
your screen. 

You can watch the notes appear in real time as you write, 
or create time-lapses of your scribbles, and there are added 
features like the ability to record audio and video playback, 
if you want to show your working. For anyone who prefers 
traditional methods but needs to share their notes online, this 
could change your life. Order a set now for £229. moleskine.com 
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NEEDS MUST 


Freewheeling through time and space, Kris Needs 
continues his adventures in sound. This month: 
Detroit techno pioneer Blake Baxter 


THE FRONT 


One ofthe bestthings about covering house and techno for NME and Black 
Echoes (now Echoes) 30 years ago, was meeting heroes previously shrouded 
in the kind of mystery that gave their trailblazing music ¡ts irresistible 
unknown pleasure pull. 

When they appeared in the 1980s, Derrick May, Frankie Knuckles, 

Mr Fingers, DJ Pierre and Underground Resistance were little known 
beyond their names on shapeshifting electronic milestones, suggesting 
their creators may carry the same mystique in person. Yet every US legend 
| encountered usually turned out to be warm, co-operative and great 

fun, including the above (weirdly, it was often the more self-important UK 
elements who expounded earnestly from po-faced buttocks). 

Take Blake Baxter, possibly the most overlooked figure in Detroit's first 
wave even before such fearlessly idiosyncratic electronic innovators 
started fading from memory as the music got more health and safety. 
Admirably inspired by Barry White, Prince and P-Funk, Blake’s initial salvos 
on Incognito and UR had already established him as the dark lord of todger 
techno when he popped up on the Logic label in 1992 with the magnificent 
‘One More Time’. Like many US pioneers (and jazz titans before him), he’d 
relocated to Berlin, finding a more receptive audience in Europe. 

That same year, | found myself sitting on a boat going up the Thames 
for Blake’s UK press launch. Dreadlocked and beaming, he was affable and 
full of stories, and the laughs continued when we hooked up again at Love 
Parade. Blake told how he started DJing in mid-80s Detroit, before 
blueprinting erotic house on DJ International, Incognito (‘Sexuality’, ‘Fuck 
You Up’, ‘Crimes Of The Heart’), KMS (‘When We Used To Play’) and UR 
(‘The Prince of Techno’ EP). He also appeared on the 1988 compilation, 
‘Techno! (The New Dance Sound Of Detroit)’. 

Draping his sensual croon and X-rated declarations over evocatively 
minimal groove glisteners, Blake seemed to have it all. But he reckoned 
without the narrow-minded puritanism that increasingly riddled a 
movement supposedly based around freedom. Being ahead of his time 
stalled Blake's rise. He returned to Detroit and opened his Save The 
Vinyl record shop. 

His immense legacy is an elephantine stiffy of a catalogue that also 
ejaculated ‘Sexual Deviant’ and Chemicals-sampled ‘Brothers Gonna 
Work It Out’ on Logic, ‘The H Factor’ on Disko B, and ‘Dream Sequence’ 
and ‘The Project’ LP on Tresor, collaborating with Orlando Voorn as the 
Ghetto Brothers, and many more. 

I'm writing my column on Valentine's Day, by the way, and it’s a perfect 
soundtrack for that too. 15 


DAS IST GUT 
Mania D get their first proper history 


In the late 1970s, West Berlin was a dreary place, an enclosed, 
concrete wasteland riddled with bullet holes from the Second 
World War. But wherever there is music, there is hope, and 
from this grey backdrop emerged Mania D in 1979. An all-female 
new wave band, they combined to add offbeat saxophone and 
other elements of free jazz to a punk sensibility. They would end 
up splitting after a year, but the three core members — Bettina 
Köster, Gudrun Gut and Beate Bartel — became protagonists in 
two other pioneering electronic groups, Malaria! and Matador. 


These three visionary acts are celebrated in ‘M_Dokumente’, 


an opulent 184-page book providing an oral and visual history 
of the scene spawned in the squats of a city that no longer 
exists. Featuring contributions from Kóster, Gut and Bartel, 
you'll also hear from Nick Cave, Factory’s Mark Reeder and the 
legendary German culture critic Diedrich Diederichsen, among 
many others. As the first-ever history of this particular scene, 
‘M-Dokumente’ is an essential read. You can order a copy now 
for £33.99. m-dokumente.com 


FIELD NOTES 
Scanner and Chris Watson collab ahoy 


Geosonics II by London company Soniccouture is a virtual 
instrument that gives music makers the chance to use 
atmospheric soundscapes produced by field recording don, 
Chris Watson. The software's latest upgrade comes courtesy 
of Scanner, aka Robin Rimbaud, who has designed a brand- 
new sound pack called Scanner X, bringing 128 new presets 
for Geosonics. “It offers a nocturnal wander through an 
alchemical isolationist dream with eerie melodies, balmy pads 
and industrious pulses,” says Rimbaud. “To have the chance 
to combine my ideas with the recordings of Chris Watson was 
so inspiring, too!” You can download Geosonics II for £179. 
soniccouture.com 


SIR REMIX-A-LOT 
Bag yourself a track on Wolfgang Flúr's next album 


Wolfgang Fliir may have only just delivered his new album, ‘Magazine 1’, 
but like all good editors, he and his close collaborator Peter Duggal have 
already commissioned most of ‘Magazine 2’. Although there’s no release date 
yet, the duo still have a few loose ends to tie up, including the small matter 
of a remix of the title track, ‘Magazine’, which Wolfgang would like to throw 
open to Electronic Sound readers. 

“We are giving our musical friends and fans all the stems of the title track 


‘Magazine’ free, for a remix competition,” he says. “It will be published as the 


first track on this album, which will be available on both CD and vinyl formats. 
A release date is not yet clear, but here is a chance to show us your musicality 
and creativity. 

“Once we have received all the remixes, | will organise a listening party 
in Düsseldorf and invite along some close friends. We will decide the best 
three remixes and these will be announced in due course. Good luck and 
good work!” 


To apply go to electronicsound.co.uk/wolfgangremix 
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SMACK, BANG, WALLOP 


Author Jay Glennie reveals the thinking behind his 
star-studded books that document the making of 
classic films, and tells us about his latest offering, 
which lifts the lid on “Trainspotting” 


WORDS: NEIL MASON 


Since we first clapped eyes on Jay Glennie’s book about ‘The Man Who Fell 
To Earth' back in 2016, we've been big fans of his work. Setting up his 

own Coattail publishing house, Glennie has gone on to create a number of 
comprehensive behind-the-scenes volumes that lay bare the making of stone- 
cold classics such as ‘Performance’, ‘The Deer Hunter’ and ‘Raging Bull’. 

What sets his books apartis the unfettered access he has to proper 
A-listers. He's sat down with stars such as Robert De Niro, Martin Scorsese, 
Meryl Streep, Christopher Walken, Mick Jagger and Joe Pesci, who not only 
regale Glennie with first-hand tales of what was happening behind the 
scenes, but also open up their archives to reveal previously unseen 
paraphernalia, including images and fascinating documents associated 
with their films. Spot, for example, the photograph of a working script for 
‘Performance’ with a big handwritten label reading “bullshit” on the front, 
and you know you're going deeperthan other books on the subject will. 

His latest offering takes an in-depth look at how the iconic ‘Trainspotting’ 
came together. It's an incredible tale. The takeaway is that it ever got made 
at all is quite the achievement. 

We meet Jay Glennie who tells us all about it... 


Your books really add to the enjoyment of the films. How did you 
come up with the idea? 

“| would like to say I’m a business mastermind, but my books are written for 
an audience of one - me! | wanted to explore the films that | love in a rich 
and opulent way, and was sure there must be others who felt as | did, which 
gave birth to setting up Coattail Publications with a buddy, Steve Wilkin. The 
whole idea of publishing books started organically, it wasn’t for economic 
purposes, but purely for my love of film.” 


Where did it all begin? 

“| interviewed the cast and crew for a book on the making of Nic Roeg's ‘The 
Man Who Fell To Earth’. A contributor was the producer of ‘Performance’ 
and we cooked up an idea to look at that film. | contacted Nic again and then 
asked Mick Jagger and James Fox and they both agreed — we were off. 

“The producers of ‘The Man Who Fell To Earth’ had also won the Best 
Picture Oscar for ‘The Deer Hunter’. Their stories were so interesting that | 
began to investigate more. | knew | could take ‘The Deer Hunter’ story further 
and produce our second book. | invited Robert De Niro to contribute. He said 
yes and that opened the door for Meryl Streep and Chris Walken. Coattails 
was born!” 


You get close to your subjects, even calling them friends. Does 
that not make your inner journalist a bit, er, twitchy? 

“First and foremost, I’m not a journalist — l'm a fan. I’m there to serve the 
story and not to create a headline. | want each participant to feel relaxed, 
and when they do, we have an opportunity to create something special.” 


The work that goes into your books is impressive. How long 
does something like this take you? 

“It literally takes as long as it takes. Within reason. | start piecing together 
the building blocks and then approach the participants. The main process 
is research, research and more research, and many hours finding and 
approaching interviewees.” 


#5 [rasoma > 


So far, your books have covered Hollywood blockbusters. 

‘Trainspotting’ seems a bit of a curveball... 

“| knew that Irvine Welsh was a fan of ‘Performance’ and asked him if he’d 
like to contribute to the legacy section in the book. He's one of my favourite 
authors so | suggested that we should do a book about ‘Trainspotting’ simply 
because | was a fan, as easy as that. Irv introduced me to Danny Boyle, who 
loved Nic Roeg and loved the idea. We were off!” 


There are some great stories in the book. Do you have a favourite? 
“Where do | begin?! Danny bringing in Robert Carlyle to play the large and 
fearsome Begbie by saying ‘Small psychos are the best!’... Ewan McGregor 
telling me how he lost his body fat and shaved off his hair... Ewen Bremner 
nearly turning down the role of Spud, Kelly Macdonald's audition, Iggy Pop 
agreeing to contribute ‘Lust For Life’. The listis endless.” 


Reading your books, it’s a miracle films ever get made, isn’t it? 
“Yes! But the one thing every artist has in common is tenacity and belief in 
their artistic endeavours. Don’t listen to the naysayers and crack on.” 


The archive material is great - the letters, faxes and production 
notes. Thank goodness people keep stuff like that, eh? 

“Isn'tit just. Bob [De Niro] and Marty's [Scorsese] archives are stunning. 
‘Performance’ producer Sandy Lieberson had boxes full of content and 
Andrew Macdonald, like all great producers, kept so many pieces.” 


You must have a long list of films you think are ripe for the Jay 
Glennie treatment. What's next? 

“I’m in the middle of the making of ‘Taxi Driver’. | was approached by one of 
my favourite American directors — who had bought my books — and I've just 
started the interviews for one of his films. | can't say too much now, 
but hopefully | can soon!” 


‘Trainspotting’ is published by Coattail and is out now 


GAME STATION 


Our resident button-masher Finlay Milligan 
tests the much anticipated Analogue Pocket 


Even before you've opened up the Analogue Pocket's natty, 
smartphone-like packaging, you know it’s going to be special. 
A reanimation of Nintendo's classic Game Boy, it’s designed 
to play Game Boy, Game Boy Color and Game Boy Advance 
cartridges and is a really sleek bit of kit. 

The high build quality means the plastic outer shell feels 
robustin your hands and has comfortable button placement. 
Switch the Pocket on and it feels like wizardry at play, with 
a 1600x1440 display (made with damage resistant Gorilla 
Glass) which is roughly 10 times that of the original consoles, 
and a 3.5-inch 615ppi screen reproducing the games with a 
crispness and vibrancy that is truly jaw-dropping. You almost 
have to see it to believe it. | couldn't get over how lovely all 
my 20-year-old Game Boy games looked on this genius device. 
And that’s the other major draw here - this is no emulation 
machine. The Pocket reproduces these games just as they 
were originally designed. 

And we've not even got to the best part yet — the Pocket 
comes with a built-in digital audio workstation called Nanoloop 
that functions as a synth and sequencer. The usual facilities are 
there too, of course, with a Micro SD card slot for save states 
and screenshots, a sleep button and a USB-C port for charging. 
You want more games? There are also adapters for the Game 
Gear, TurboGrafx-16, Neo Geo Pocket Color and Atari Lynx. 

The Pocket is available in black or white, and at $219.99, is 
an absolute steal. Get yourself on the pre-order list pronto, 
because their popularity means you'll be waiting until next year 
for delivery. analogue.co 
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DECKS APPEAL 
Highly covetable wireless turntables 


Last month, Cambridge Audio updated their Alva turntable 
series with two new models — the Alva TT V2 and the Alva ST. 
Launched three years ago, the Alva series was the world's 
first aptX wireless high-definition turntable with Bluetooth 
capability, making it a versatile addition to your home listening 
set-up. With the original models all sold out, the arrival of the 
TT V2 and ST is welcome news indeed. The direct-drive TT 

V2 is priced at£1,700 while the ST belt-drive costs £850, and 
both boast the sort of high-end features you'd expect from 
Cambridge Audio. With top-notch cartridges also pre-installed, 
expect outstanding quality of sound. cambridgeaudio.com 


cueerecords 


scene shifting 
machine music 
frame to frame 


Š www.cuedotrecords.com 
@cuedotrecords 
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HAPPY ROBOTS OUT NOW ON LP 
‘EXOPHORA MOOD TAEG 
‘HEXENTANZPLATZ ALICE 

HUBBLE ‘MUSIC FOR 

UNDERWATER SUPERMARKETS’ 

ROMAN ANGELOS BC 

MEMORYBOX RODNEY 

CROMWELL 


happyrobots.co.uk 


Indietronica | Electronica | Kosmische | Things Inbetween 


VERYAN.BANDCAMP.COM 


PITCH BLACK 


fi SUBLIME SELECTION OF DANCEFLOOR BEATS AND 
DOWNTEMPO DUBS FROM AROUND THE GLOBE. FEATURING 

REMIXES OF YOUTH & GAUDI, DESERT DWELLERS, 
RADIOACTIVE MAN, SUDDEN REVERB, NICK WOOLFSON, 
INK PROJECT £ ANIMAT + RARE.& LIVE RECORDINGS. 
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QUINZEQUINZE 


French outfit with Polynesian influence 


WHO THEY? 

With a breathless singular collective vision, QuinzeQuinze 
merge the oral storytelling traditions of French Polynesia 
(ōrero) with synthesisers and virtual studio technology. 

The Parisian five-piece, who formed in 2013, also achieve 
atextural unworldliness by bringing in long-established 
instrumentation such as steel drums and the percussive 
to’ere. ‘VARUA’, their latest EP, is a sonic concoction that 
comes from across the ages and connects places separated 
by continents and oceans, with all the blissful strangeness 
and beautiful dissonance you might expectfrom such exotic 
cross-pollination. Imagine Yves Tumor covering Japan's 
“Tin Drum’ album and you're a quarter ofthe way there. 


WHY QUINZEQUINZE? 

QuinzeQuinze are hard to peg. Three EPs—2018's ‘Neva 
Neva’, 2020's ‘LE JEUNE’ and this year’s ‘VARUA’ — tell a 
story of ongoing precision and perfectionism. ‘Le Soleil’, 
from the latest offering, is foreboding and erratic, a tapestry 
of controlled chaos which has been seriously tweaked and 
manipulated. The title ‘VARUA’ is the Tahitian word for soul 
or spirit (two band members are originally from the South 
Pacific island) and comes from the word Värua’ino, which 
can mean evil spirits or storm clouds or rainbows, giving you 
some insight into where QuinzeQuinze are coming from. 


TELL US MORE... 

In full knowledge that they defy categorisation, the band 
have created a genre for themselves — “climatic” music — 
which describes their ever-evolving sound. Avant-pop might 
also loosely fit them, though they’re not afraid of dabbling 

in mainstream pop either — ‘Muse’, with its syncopated 
consonants and drawn out vowels at the end of sentences, 
is redolent of their highly successful compatriot Héloise 
Létissier aka Christine And The Queens. If mystical, ambient, 
digital R&B with an undercurrent of radicalism sung in 
different languages is your thing, then QuinzeQuinze could 
just be your lucky number. 


JEREMY ALLEN 


"VÄRUA’ is out now on S76 
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A SAD STATE OF AFFAIRS 
Short stories big on imagination 


To mark the latest album in his ever-evolving SAD MAN 
universe, electronic composer Andrew Spackman wanted to 
do things a little differently. “Normally, as musicians, we ask 
music writers to review our music,” reveals the Birmingham 
producer. “But | wanted to subvert that and ask if they'd be 
interested in being involved inthe creative artefact itself.” 

This singular approach has now resulted in “SAD Stories’, 
an anthology of shorts inspired by tracks from his new album, 
for which Spackman commissioned a bunch of music scribes, 
including our very own Mat Smith and Spenser Tomson. “I was 
thinking about how | was going around with this pseudonym, 
SAD MAN, and notreally knowing who or what he was,” says 
Spackman. “So it seemed interesting to ask music journalists 
to give him a fictitious life inspired by the music on this latest 
album.” The 120-page book also features beautiful original 
illustrations by Spackman himself. Order a copy now, and bag 
his new CD while you're at it. sadmanband.bandcamp.com 


AUDIO BJOOK 
Free podcast tells Bob Moog’s story in full 


Bjooks is a venerable Danish publisher “that cover the auditory 
experience”, and in recent years they have impressed with their 
modular bible ‘Patch & Tweak' and the indispensable synth 
encyclopaedia, ‘Synth Gems 1’. 

But print is not their only business. The company is also 
diving headfirst into producing original audio content, their 
latest being a free — yep, you read it right- 36-minute podcast 
telling the fascinating story of the one and only Bob Moog and 
his historic machine. Narrated by British synth expert Jason 
Jervis, the documentary paints a picture of a humble man who 

“almost single-handedly changed musical history”, while in 
the process inadvertently invented “soundlab geek fetishism”. 
The episode also provides a gentle reminder of how to 
pronounce his surname (tip: it rhymes with “rogue”). Download 
it from the Bjooks website now. bjooks.com 


TIME 
MACHINE 


With his iconic SP-1200 sampler receiving a 30th 
anniversary reissue, designer Dave Rossum takes us 
through the moment he first tested its predecessor 
and realised he had changed music creation forever 


WORDS: WILLIAM STOKES 


The looped sample was born in November 1980 at 417 Broadway, Santa 

Cruz, California. Within a few short years it would open up a new universe of 
reappropriated sounds and melodic vignettes, turning the common rubric of 
music making on its head and eventually precipitating a hip hop revolution. 
The vehicle for this innovation was called the Emulator, a keyboard sampler 
designed by Dave Rossum and his team at E-MU Systems, and was tested for 
the first time in the upstairs bedroom at that same address. 

“At the end of 1978 or 1979, E-MU was located in Silicon Valley,” recalls 
Rossum. “The lease on our building was up and the landlords had decided to 
triple it. Silicon Valley was booming! | lived in Santa Cruz at the time, and we 
ended up buying this Victorian house that fell within a commercially zoned 
area. 417 Broadway.” 

At this point, the only sampling instrument available was 1979's Fairlight 
CMI (Computer Musical Instrument). Quickly finding fans in the likes of Hans 
Zimmer and Peter Gabriel (who owned the first one in the UK), the Fairlight 
was expensive and unwieldy, akin to a desktop computer, complete with its 
boxy monitor and QWERTY keyboard. 

“We had just come back from NAMM [National Association Of Music 
Merchants] having seen the Fairlight,” explains Rossum. “And we saw that 
sampling was the thing everyone was interested in.” 

While the Fairlight had caught Rossum’s attention, it was only scraping 
the surface of what he perceived to be possible. E-MU was known as an 
analogue synthesiser company at that point, but Rossum decided to start 
work on a different kind of instrument entirely. 

The key to the Emulator was not just the ability to record and play sounds, but 
to apply that principle in a musical setting and make it user-friendly to players. 


“The conversion was straightforward,” continues Rossum. “Thatis, 
you could get a sound in and play it back. But the real magic on a musical 
instrument is being able to hold a key down. And the Emulator was designed 
so you didn't have to sitthere with a light pen or a keyboard and so forth, 
you just moved the sliders. We got it working around the end of the summer 
of 1980. Then it was time to start putting together the software.” 

On that auspicious day in November 1980, Rossum was hard at work on 
an exploded Emulator prototype in the bedroom of 417 Broadway when his 
girlfriend paid him a visit. 

“It was all circuit boards... laid out on a wooden work bench, with the 
main board and then the other boards all scattered around it, and my 
software development computer next to it. The tiny bathroom was right 
next door because it was a bedroom after all! 

“I'd just finished, and my girlfriend — now my wife, Karen — came up and 
asked me what | was up to. | said, ‘I’ve got this thing here, let's try it out’. 
| pressed the button and said, ‘Speak into the microphone here”, and she 
spoke into it, saying, ‘Mary had a little lamb’. 

“| said, ‘Watch this’. | hit the key on the keyboard and it went, ‘Mary had a 
little lamb’. Then | started fiddling with the two sliders and it went, ‘Mary had 
a little-little lamb. Mary had a little-little-little-little-little lamb’. | could also 
pitch shift it up or down and things like that. All of a sudden, everybody in the 
building was crowding around. So, then | had to do it on a non-voice sound, 
because voice sounds are pretty easy to loop.” 

At this point Rossum, who's speaking from his California workshop, leans 
forward in his chair looking sheepish and mischievous in equal measure. He 
then creases with laughter. 


“So... | took the mic into the bathroom, and | peed. It was only a few 
seconds, but playing it back, if | held the key down | could pee for three-and- 
a-half minutes! | knew the splicing was perfect because you couldn't hear it! 
That was the second sample -the infinite pee.” 

But it was the third sample taken by the Emulator that would go onto 
cement its musical applicability. 

“About a month later, we got the circuit boards packaged up inside its 
metal casing — it was built like a tank. We invited our friend Ken Provost to 
come over with his violin. | had gone on some kind of an errand, leaving the 
others with the instrument there, and | came back after they had looped the 
initial set of violin samples and put them on the keyboard. 

“They were just ablaze with excitement. It was still a prototype, with 
glitches here and there. But everybody was saying, ‘We've really got 
something. This is working great’. It was at that moment, when we heard the 
first-ever multi-sampled violin on the Emulator, we knew sampling was really 
going to take off in a big way.” 

It's hard to overstate how right they were. The owner of Emulator 0001 is 
Stevie Wonder, who is said to have hugged it at NAMM 1981 before making 
arrangements to purchase it. The Emulator also found a home in the arsenals 
of New Order, Genesis and Tangerine Dream and had a profound impact on 
the production of a litany of albums, from Michael Jackson’s ‘Thriller’ to The 
Residents’ ‘The Tunes Of Two Cities’. 

“It was just a very exciting moment,” reflects Rossum. “I can still picture 
it in my mind — coming downstairs in that Victorian house, them there in what 
would have been the living room, crowding around this prototype saying, 
‘Dave, you won't believe this. Listen to this!’.” 
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SCHOOL OF ELECTRONIC MUSIC 


Resident archivist Jack Dangers plays a track by 
Beatriz Ferreyra, from one of the classic Prospective 
21e Siecle records with their “Procédé Heliophore” 
aluminium foil sleeves 


I've pulled out this compilation from my collection of Prospective 21e Siècle 
releases because of 'Medisances’, a track by Beatriz Ferreyra. The album 
doesn't have a title. Only the composers' names and the track titles appear 
on the sleeve. There's no date on this release, but | think it’s 1970 as the 
catalogue numbers place it between two others that came outthen. 

Beatriz Ferreyra was born in Argentina in 1937 and studied piano there 
in the 1950s. She then went to Paris to study with the legendary Nadia 
Boulanger, who taught generations of composers, including Philip Glass, 
Aaron Copland and Quincy Jones. 

In 1963, Ferreyra joined the Groupe de Recherches Musicales (GRM) 
led by Pierre Schaeffer, where she learned musique concréte and electronic 
music techniques. In 1967, she worked with Schaeffer and Guy Reibel on 
their ‘Solfège De L'Objet Sonore’, a triple album which was a kind of 
educational resource about electroacoustic music. 

‘Médisances’ was commissioned in 1968 by the GRM. The piece is great. 
It's a four-channel composition, using manipulated sounds of orchestral 
instruments and voices. It's really dramatic and sounds incredibly modern. 
It premiered in January 1969 as part of an experimental music concert on 
ORTF, (Office de Radiodiffusion-Télévision Francaise), the French national 
broadcaster atthe time. Ferreyra left GRM in 1970. 

Other than this Prospective 21e Siécle album and ‘Solfége De L'Objet 
Sonore’, there were very few releases featuring Ferreyra's work until a 
lot later in her career. She's a really important composer in the tape 
music world — she was right in the thick of it, yet was somehow overlooked. 

Beatriz Ferreyra is in her 80s now and is still composing. There have 
been more releases of her work over the last two years than the rest of her 
composing years put together. The UK label Persistence Of Sound put out 
two albums, ‘Huellas Entreveradas’ in 2020 and an album with Natasha 
Barrett, ‘Souvenirs Cachés / Innermost’ last year, while the Australian 
label Room40 released ‘Echos +’ in 2020 and ‘Canto+’ in 2021. It's good to 
see her work getting recognised at last. 

“Médisances'is on YouTube, so you don't have to fork out £100 to hear it. 
| bought my copy of this album in the 1990s, when they costa lot less. 


BY GEORGES! 
Preserving the legacy of a forgotten pioneer 


Stereolab's Jenny Ondioline’ track will be many people's 

sole reference pointfor French musician Georges Jenny's 
monophonic Ondioline, which has all but fallen into obscurity 
overthe seven decades since its inception in 1947. The 
Ondioline is a keyboard instrument based around vacuum tube 
oscillators and amplifiers, which is capable of expressive 
orchestral, percussive and even voice-like sounds. 

Since 2016, the artist Wouter “Wally” De Backer (aka Gotye) 
has worked to raise awareness ofthe Ondioline with the not- 
for-profit project Forgotten Futures. There's also a new website, 
expanding on previously unknown details about Jenny's work, 
including the various Ondioline models he produced between 
his initial research in 1939 and his death in 1975. 

“Our mission is to revive lost, forgotten, yet vital artefacts 
of electronic music history,” says De Backer on the project's 
website, “making them more accessible to contemporary 
composers, producers, performers and researchers”. There's 
also an invitation for anyone with custody of an Ondioline to 
come forward and contribute further information. ondioline.com 
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LIFE LESSONS 
New tome examines how music shapes us 


Why do we listen to music? It's one of the central questions 
music journalist Jude Rogers tries to answer in her new and 
highly recommended book, ‘The Sound Of Being Human: How 
Music Shapes Our Lives”. Part memoir, part cultural enquiry 
into how we relate sounds to emotions, this engaging volume 
chronicles Rogers” own story as she identifies 12 specific songs 
that defined her life and career. Kraftwerk’s ‘Radioactivity’, 
ABBA's “Super Trouper' and Neneh Cherry's ‘Buffalo Stance’ 
all feature on her playlist, soundtracking moments of comfort, 
happiness, grief and nostalgia. Available in hardback from 28 
April, priced at£16.99. orionbooks.co.uk 


NGC 3019 
Galactic Simulations Vol.1 


ngc3019.bandcamp.com /X\ All Streaming Platforms 
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Ned Rush - The Plunderer Expresses 
Probabilistic Electro Modular Dub 


expertsleepersltd.bandcamp.com 


SIMON GRAB 


Overcome the darkness Swiss-style 


WHO THEY? 

Simon Grab isthe Swiss producer on a mission to shock you 
into action. Through garbling electronics and sharp sound 
design, he's outto make “the soundtrack for the posthuman 
age, when new species arise and take over earth”. Past 
releases like EP ‘Extinction’ and ‘Anthropocene Panic’ show 
an artist unquestionably concerned with the end of times, 
but Grab's music isn't yet another eco-fatalist cinematic ode 
to oblivion. “Our sounds are war sirens against an ongoing 
disaster,” he says. 


WHY SIMON GRAB? 

His latest album [No] Surrender’ - a collaboration with 
Italian sociologist and experimental guitarist Francesco 
Giudici - is true to form. It blends the delicately plucked 
drone of an Oren Ambarchitone with the china-rattling 
electronic throbs of Alessandro Cortini. Grab has spoken 
before of abusing his hardware, forcing him to rely on 
inexpensive Behringer mixers for live sets because of his 
fondness for throwing faders alarmingly far into the red. 
This tendency is viscerally evident on the track ‘Sirens’, 
where a noise blares unrelentingly, sounding like the 
Death Star turning on its axis.”’[No] Surrender’ calls for 
awareness, resilience, and space for reflections,” says 
Grab. “It’s a story about mankind being trapped in a world 
poisoned by a failed system of power. It’s an urgent call 
to overcome the darkness.” 


TELL US MORE... 

Another EP from Grab’s back catalogue that’s worth 

a listen is ‘Black Revolution’, released last year on Bristol 
label LAVALAVA. Made with regular collaborator, the 
Togolese lyricist Yao Bobby, who rattles over Grab's 
discursive beat with venom and velocity, it refigures a 
decomposing beat with revolutionary speeches and field 
recordings taken during the pulling down of the Colston, 
Colombus and Leopold II statues across the world. If you 
need a bit more urgency in your life, look no further. 


ISAAK LEWIS-SMITH 


‘[No] Surrender’ is out now on -OUS 
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505 24 HOUR PARTY PEOPLE 


The British Library’s Save Our Sounds project aims to save UK The DiY Sound System history in full 
recordings from extinction. Andy Linehan, Curator of Popular 

Music, digs through the archive's priceless audio treasures. When Harry Harrison, a veteran of The Hagienda 

This month: Carey Blyton and free party scene, moved to Nottingham from 


Bolton in 1986, his plan was to study with a view 
to becoming a human rights lawyer. Instead, he 
became a founder member of DiY, the ever- 
growing collective of DJs and party organisers, 
whose notoriety peaked in the early 1990s due 
to their involvement in raves such as the 
infamous Castlemorton Common Festival. 

Now, after being in the works for “25 years, 
all in all”, Harrison has finally penned his memoir, 
“Dreaming In Yellow: The Story Of The DiY Sound 
System’. The book is a vivid tale of how urban 
acid house converts teamed up with rural 
travellers to launch an all-out electronic assault 
on Middle England. 

“It's my attempt to summarise the events 
of that tumultuous period in time,” explains 
Harrison. “When house music broke out of its 
urban constraints and became the rallying cry 
for social revolution.” 

As well as being a play on the collective's 
acronymic moniker, the title is a heartfelt nod to 
founding DiY member Pete Birch, aka DJ Woosh, 
who sadly passed away in October 2020. 

“We were asked to produce a record for the 
t:me label in 1992, but couldn't think of a name,” 
says Harrison. “Pete and | stayed up all night 
thinking of ridiculous titles for the acronym 
DiY. By dawn, we had Dancing In Yugoslavia, 


Carey Blyton was a composer, writer and poet who was born in Kent in 1932. At the age Deranged Import Youths, Dipped In Yoghurt... 
of 15 he contracted polio, and as part of his convalescence took up the piano, quickly then Pete suddenly came up with Dreaming In 
becoming proficient and starting to create short pieces and songs. Yellow. We both loved it and vowed to use it 

He initially attended University College London to study Zoology, but left after a year to again.” Published by Velocity Press this month, 
concentrate on music. He subsequently went on to study at Trinity College Of Music and a paperback copy costs £11.99. velocitypress.uk 


later found employment in music publishing. In the mid-1960s he worked for Faber, dealing 
with compositions by Gustav Holst and Benjamin Britten. 

He continued to write, primarily soundtracks for television films and documentaries. 

His early interest in Zoology is mirrored by his scores for nature films such as ‘The 
Goshawk’ (BBC, 1969) and ‘Kites Are Flying’ (RSPB, 1971). In ‘Flying Birds’, his 1973 film for 
the RSPB, Blyton’s score for saxophone quartet is used in conjunction with field recordings 
by John Kirby. There is no narration in the film and the music is composed carefully and 
effectively to mirror the motion of the birds flying, diving, taking off and landing. 

Blyton also composed for BBC television including episodes of ‘Doctor Who’ and ‘Play 
For Today’ and later branched out to write a one-act opera and a series of musicals for 
schools. However his greatest success came with a nonsense song — “Bananas In Pyjamas’ 

— which he spontaneously created in an attempt to get his young son to sleep. He went on 
to compose a number of other children's songs for his son, which were published by Faber. ININA | 

In 1973, the Australian Broadcasting Corporation picked up on ‘Bananas In Pyjamas’ Drea MING IN Yel | OW 
and used it in two of their popular children's programmes. In the 1980s, ABC developed a story of the DiY Sound System 
hugely successful live stage act that toured Australia, featuring Blyton’s song and actors in 
banana costumes which, in turn, led to over 200 short films and a lucrative merchandising 
campaign. Blyton had to resort to legal action to gain a share of the royalties, but this 
income meant he was able to continue his other works in a position of security. 

Carey Blyton died in 2002, and a collection of his recordings is now part of the British 
Library’s Sound Archive. It contains a good representation of the range of his material 
including a number of his concert works, song cycles and pieces for small ensembles, 
as well as musical settings of poems by his aunt, the children’s author Enid Blyton. 


Harry 
Harri 


For more about Save Our Sounds visit bl.uk/save-our-sounds i 


SPINE OF THE TIMES 
New artworks celebrate popular vinyl albums 


Making a definitive “Top 100 albums” listis never an easy task, but graphic 


designer Scott Paulson has got it down to a fine art with his Vinyl Walls series. 


After cross-referencing several Top 100 polls and lists from the last few years, 
he's produced a series of screenprints that visualise the cardboard spines of 
the top 1,000 records, splitinto 10 different genres. Nice touch. 

Alongside hip hop, disco, jazz and others, there's a highly appealing 
electronic genre — naturally — which displays the spines of 100 key albums in 
vibrant lime green. We spy Kraftwerk's ‘Trans-Europe Express’ (obviously), 
Jean-Michel Jarre's ‘Oxygène’, The KLF's ‘The White Room’ and Burial's 
‘Untrue’. Created to combat Paulson’s fear that the digital world is chipping 
away at our relationship with physical objects, Vinyl Walls is a celebration 
we can very much get on board with. Available in a limited edition of 50, each 
priced £50, these are real beauts. vinylwalls.co.uk 


LOOK DEEP INTO MY EARS 
Year-long art project dedicated to Deep Listening 


The American composer and accordionist Pauline Oliveros passed away 

in November 2016. But thanks to organisations like The Center For Deep 
Listening, her work is gaining a second life. Alongside promoting her music, 
the educational establishment runs intensive training courses teaching 
Oliveros’ philosophy of Deep Listening, which in the artist's words, refers to 
“a way of listening in every possible way, to everything possible, to hear no 
matter what you are doing”. 

Now the Center wants you to send in musical scores inspired by the 
ethos of Deep Listening. Beginning on 30 May 2022 (the day Oliveros would 
have turned 90), they will be publishing one score a day for a year, producing 
a “collective exploration of the transformative potential of listening in our 
current moment”. For details on how to take part, go to deeplistening.rpi.edu 


Na 


THE CAPTAIN FRANCISCO 


Elvis joins the electronic ranks 


WHO THEY? 

The Captain Francisco is the warped brainchild of Charlie 
Jones, a Grammy-winning bassist, songwriter and producer 
who has worked with likes of Goldfrapp, Robert Plant, 
Siouxsie Sioux, Merz, Polly Scattergood and Little Boots. 
Whoah, horses held... a Grammy winner? In Electronic 
Sound? Oh yes. Jones bagged a gong in 2009 for co-writing 
‘Please Read The Letter’ by Robert Plant and Alison Krauss, 
which was, fact fans, originally recorded by Page and Plant 
for their “Walking Into Clarksdale’ album. 


WHY THE CAPTAIN FRANCISCO? 

Seeing as we're talking legends, let's getjiggy. On this 
debut single, Jones is letting rock ‘n’ roll history do the 
talking. And it's nuts. Brilliantly nuts. You see, ‘Daddy Come 
Home’ stars one Elvis Presley over a riot of electronics — 
squalling synths, punchy keys, rumbling bass and a guitar 
solo so abrasive it could scrub pans clean. And yet, despite 
what your ears are telling you, it’s not Elvis. The Captain 
sees it like using famous voice studio presets in some 
unhinged time-travelling realignment of everything we 
know to be true. The flip-side is a little less deranged, 

but only a little. His people describe it as “a ping-pong 
glam racket, like David Essex playing live in a packed 
amusement arcade”. 


TELL US MORE... 

The video for ‘Daddy Come Home’... good heavens, the 
video! It stars Anthony Head as a rather dangerous-looki 
King Lear performing the track and really getting down. King 
Lear does Elvis. The thought process that goes into that 
alone is worth a moment of your time. We hear there is a 
Captain Francisco album heading our way in the autumn. 
Cannot wait for that. 


NEIL MASON 


‘Daddy Come Home’ / ‘Children Rock On’ is out 
now on Stella Music 
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THE WHOLE STORY 


Anthology celebrates women in music 


Kim Gordon's 2015 memoir ‘Girl In A Band’ is a raw and 
recommended study of her disillusionment with life in Sonic 
Youth and her splitfrom bandmate Thurston Moore. Now she 
turns editor, joining forces with Irish author and broadcaster 
Sinéad Gleeson for ‘This Woman's Work’, a timely anthology 
of music essays by female writers and musicians. Its aim is to 
challenge the narrative of music writing being by men, for men, 
and to spotlight women who “kicked in doors, as pioneers of 
their craft or making politics central to their sound”. 

This is reflected by the broad range of voices featured, with 
contributors including Anne Enright (on Laurie Anderson), Sub 
Pop CEO Megan Jasper, Wendy Carlos, DJ and broadcaster 
Zakia Sewell, plus Gordon herself. “Hopefully this book begins 
an unravelling of the myth that if you're a female musician 
you are ready-made, easily digestible,” Gordon wrote on 
Instagram. Published next month by White Rabbit, pre-order 
the hardback now for £20. whiterabbitbooks.co.uk 


Sinéad (Gilocsoo 
and Kim Gordon 


THIS 


FOGGY NOTION 


Music app aims to relieve chemo brain fog 


Researchers at the University of Cincinnati have developed an 
innovative music app in a bid to help cancer patients combat 
“chemobrain” — that is, chemotherapy-related brain fog, which 


can negatively impact memory, multi-tasking and concentration. 


ARMcan (Active Receptive Music For Cancer) allows users 
both to listen to and create music, with patients assigned to 
either a music-listening or music-creating group, in which 

they spend 15 minutes each day. MRI scans after six, 12 and 18 
months will subsequently assess the effects of the therapy on 
the brain. “I wanted an app that could allow patients to express 
their musical ability,” says neuro-oncologist Dr Soma Sengupta, 
“helping the rewiring and exercising of areas of the brain that 
normally wouldn't do it.” Follow their progress at uc.edu 


LANDMARKS 


Ben Cenac talks us through Newcleus’ 1984 electro 
classic Jam On Revenge’ 


INTERVIEW: ROBERT HARRIS 


“Jam On Revenge’ was originally known as ‘Jam-On’s Revenge’ and it was 


a song that | made as a joke. In 1981, we were going by the name of Positive 
Messenger and making music that had a purpose, songs that spoke about 
either love or faith, or talked about the conditions of the world. 

“Musically, my influences came from two different directions, both with 
a heavy synth feel. From funk there was George Clinton and Parliament- 
Funkadelic, Herbie Hancock, Stevie Wonder, George Duke, Junie Morrison, 
and Mandré. From the European electronic side there was Giorgio Moroder, 
Jean-Michel Jarre, Gary Numan and Kraftwerk. | was also pretty heavy into 
new wave atthe time, stuff like Devo. 

“Positive Messenger was me — Ben ‘Cozmo D’ Cenac - Bob ‘Chilly B’ 
Crafton, Yvette ‘Lady E’ Cenac and Monique ‘Nique D’ Crafton. Monique and 
| are first cousins and we basically grew up as brother and sister. | met Yvette 
at my birthday party in 1979 and we became a couple. Bob lived on the same 
block and we had been in a previous band together. 

“We all started making music together in late 1980. However, we were 
also still doing lots of hip hop jams with our DJ crew Jam-On Productions. 
This was myself, Pete ‘Master Quadro’ Angevin — Monique's brother — and 
David ‘Dr Freeze’ St Louis. Pete and | began DJing together, along with 
Monique, in 1976. Al ‘Al T’ McLaran joined us soon after as our first MC. 
David was my best friend and he joined up with me and Pete when Monique 
left for college in '77. We never performed as Positive Messenger, but we 
would play our music at Jam-On parties. 

“Another of our DJs, Salvador Smooth, kept nagging me to do a rap song. 
Having come out of hip hop street battles in Brooklyn in the 70s, | didn't really 
think much of the rap records that were playing on the radio, so | figured 
I'd make a parody piece about the Jam-On Crew as an old Wild West posse 
ridding a Western town of wack rappers. 


“The song was actually an ‘anti-rap’ parody. | made the voices sound like 
munchkins a la George Clinton and Parliament-Funkadelic, puttogether a 
funky beat and just had fun with it. | threw in an idea from an episode that 
actually had happened in the 70s when a DJ we had just blown out in a battle 
said to me, ‘Yeah, you guys are bad, but you can't do this... wikki wikki wikki 
wikki’, meaning we didn't scratch on the turntables. 

“| used to play ‘Jam-On’s Revenge’ at our parties and it would fill the 
dancefloor, so even though | had never planned to release it, when | was 
shopping Positive Messenger for a deal, | putit on the tape just to fill out 
space at the end. It turned out to be the track that drove everybody crazy! 

“Before forming Positive Messenger I'd made an extremely crude demo 
with the Jam-On MCs. | only had one copy of the tape, so | couldn't leave it 
with any of the labels | was shopping it to. No one would sit down and listen 
to it with me, bar this guy, Joe Webb, who was then at Reflection Records. 

“Joe didn't sign it, but he did give me some constructive criticism. | then 
had the idea to take a new demo up to Tommy Boy, who'd just had a hit with 
‘Planet Rock’, which was somewhat similar to my sound. But out of a sense 
of loyalty, | decided to give Joe, now running Mayhew Records, a listen first. 

“He heard ‘Jam-On’s Revenge’ and lost his mind, and started promising 
me the world. So | ended up going with him. Joe didn’t like my John Wayne 
impression because he said that Wayne was an American icon, so | changed 
the theme to us ridding an alien planet of wack rappers... and we've been 
from outer space ever since. 

“The song was recorded at Quadrosonic Studio, later shortened to Quad, 
in Times Square in New York. At the time it was mostly used for porn movie 
audio. We had a Roland TR-808, a Roland RS-09 — for the pad and string lines 

- and a Sequential Circuits Pro One for the solo. Bob played the electric bass 
guitar. The b-line was meant to be on a Roland TB-303, but I'd left it at home. 


“To get the alien vocals, we simply recorded with the tape slowed right 
down and then sped it back up. Recording the track probably took only 
around three or four hours, since it was based on a pre-existing track 
called ‘No More Runnin”. | was only trying to make a parody, but it came 
out funky as hell. 

“For the release, we changed our name to Newcleus because Positive 
Messenger was supposed to be about spreading conscious vibes, and 
‘Jam-On’s Revenge’ was definitely off-mission. So we took on Newcleus 
to denote the coming together of our three families. Though we had no 
intention of doing rap, when ‘Jam On Revenge’ — renamed on the release 
due to typos — took off, it changed our lives forever. 

“The song gota lot of local club and radio airplay. It was all over the 
place in the summer of ‘83. The first time | heard someone else spin it was 
Jonathan Fearing on his mix show on WBLS, and it brought me to tears. 

It was the first record that | had ever released. When the song started to 
blow up on New York radio, Joe signed us over to Sunnyview Records, 
and off the back of the track we got a few club gigs, some outside of NYC. 

“| managed to keep the synths and equipment that Joe purchased for 
us to record and play with, and Sunnyview asked us to do another rap 
record as a follow-up. We tried in vain to explain to them that Jam On 
Revenge’ had actually been an anti-rap record and that ‘Computer Age’ 
was supposed to be next, but eventually we gave in. | dusted off my 
rhyme book from the 70s, added a new verse for Chilly B, and ‘Jam On It’ 
was born. Now we are considered hip hop pioneers. Go figure...” 
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RISKS AND REWARDS 


When it comes to live improvisations, keyboardist 
and composer Daniel Biro is in a galaxy of his own. 
And he's coming to a screen near you soon 


WORDS: FINLAY MILLIGAN 


“There's a famous story about Herbie Hancock playing completely the 
wrong chord when he was working with Miles Davis,” begins Daniel Biro. 

“So Miles picked up on Herbie's mistake and played something over itthat 
fitted with it exactly right. To me, it's the mistakes that make life interesting. 
Perfection is boring.” 

Sitting in the middle of a battle station of synthesisers, Biro is talking 
about ‘Synthrospections’, a series of one-man performances he's been 
livestreaming from his home studio in London since May 2021. Flitting 
from Tangerine Dream-esque cosmic electronics to free-form jazz stylings 
to rippling ambient textures, he improvises every moment of every set, with 
nothing prepared in advance and no firm plan as to what direction he might 
goin. He doesn't use any digital instruments, with the more temperamental 
aspects of vintage gear being all part of the fun. 

“Improvisation is my natural state,” he says. “So with these concerts, 
| wanted to take the approach of starting totally from scratch. | have no 
preconceived ideas of what | am going to do beforehand, and I’m not trying 
to make any particular statement within what's going on. | just sit down at 
the keyboards and see what comes out.” 

Born in Johannesburg in South Africa, Daniel Biro moved to Italy as a 
child, growing up first in Rome then later on in London. Subsequently, he 
studied on the French Riviera, attending a jazz school in Monaco “run 
by this completely eccentric, alcoholic, Belgian sax player”. He moved 
back to London in the mid-1980s and founded the Sargasso label in 1993. 
The imprint specialises in experimental music and has clocked up around 
90 releases to date. 

“I'm nota spring chicken anymore,” he laughs. “I’ve been through a 
lot of differentthings in my life and this is a kind of coming together and 
refocussing of all my past influences. | didn't want to stream gigs simply 
for the sake of it. | wanted to use the opportunity to take risks, which is 
why | decided to do totally spontaneous solo keyboard concerts.” 

Biro has released five of the ‘Synthrospections’ gigs as albums. He explains 
that he does some editing of the material, but he stresses that he doesn't add 
anything new and simply “cuts out the fluff”. Until now, the albums have only 
been available from his website and from Bandcamp, but the first four — ‘Hidden 
Castles’, ‘The Waters Below’, ‘Phoenixology’ and ‘Hell Is Empty’ — are about to 
be issued across a range of streaming and download platforms. Don't expect 
these to be pressed to vinyl anytime soon, though. While he’s a fan of analogue 
gear, wax is quite another matter. 

“| refuse to go back to vinyl,” he says. “I know l'm in the minority here, 
but | was so glad to get rid of it. I’m not against it, but | don’t want to have to 
spend huge amounts of money on pressing. On top of that, you're limited to 
20 minutes on each side and my stuff can sometimes be continuous hour-long 
pieces. It just doesn't suit what I’m doing. I think CDs are the best format.” 

Biro has composed music for a wide range of films, television programmes 
and theatre productions over the last three decades, including Channel 4's 
harrowing 2020 documentary, ‘Auschwitz Untold In Color’. Another recent 
projectis an electronic piece for a pandemic-related artwork. 

“A friend of mine who's an artist has made a huge set of drawings inspired 
by the Bayeux Tapestry, using pencil and gold leaf. It’s a metaphorical, 
metaphysical interpretation of the whole Covid event. It’s beautiful.” 

There will doubtless be other fascinating activities on the horizon 
for Biro, but for the next little while his focus will remain fixed on his 
‘Synthrospections’ — both livestreams and albums. 

“I'll keep going until | get fed up,” he notes. “It’s something that | always 
enjoy doing.” 


For more on ‘Synthrospections’, visit danielbiro.com 
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Seven years on from his last outing, the inimitable and irrepressible 
Wolfgang Flür has a new album in the racks. Recorded with the help 
of an army of fascinating guests, it's called ‘Magazine 1’ and it’s an 
opportunity for us to talk robots, romance, pacifism, money, sheep, 
rubbery legs and, inevitably, Kraftwerk 


WORDS: MARK ROLAND 


WOLFGANG FLÚR 


as as as as 


olfgang Flür, ex-Kraftwerk, is a robot again. 

If you listen to ‘Electric Sheep’ from his new album, 
W ‘Magazine 1’, he chirrups happily in the guise of 

an automaton who is washing your electronic 

bike, a benign android chum who is “nice and 

twee”. There’s no twist, no darkness, just robotic 
camaraderie from a friendly silicone fellow whistling along to the 
maddeningly catchy tune. It's funny, silly even. It could be the theme 
music from a TV advert in some utopian alternative reality. To seal 
the deal, it finishes up with some key facts about sheep. 

“Earworms, right?” says Wolfgang with a smile. “You cannot get 

them out!” 

Contrast that with Kraftwerk’s man-machine — the foreboding, 
multilingual, vocoder-voiced entity. You just knew that guy was always 
going to go bad and try to take over the world with lasers and ruthless 
programmed efficiency. Or at least harvest all your data and sell it to 
the highest bidder. 


ith ‘Magazine 1’, we're in broadly similar territory 
to Wolfgang Flúr's former group, in that it’s 
W electronic and it has strains of Kraftwerk DNA 

in it. How could it not? But somehow, it's also 

diametrically opposed. Where Kraftwerk are 

restrained and minimal, Wolfgang is extravagant 
and expressive. He is an ex-man-machine gone rogue. For all of this 
robot stuff, he is very much flesh and blood. He's just got over a nasty 
bout of gastroenteritis when we talk. 

“| didn't eat for 10 days, so | got rubbery legs,” he laments. “But I’m 
fine now. | have coffee and everything is fine!” 

He grins and holds his coffee cup aloft. Wolfgang is a fabulously 
loquacious and candid interviewee, a storyteller whose anecdotes are 
peppered with re-enacted conversations and beguiling diversions. 
We couldn't possibly print some of what he reveals in his monologues, 
more's the pity... 

What he’s most keen to speak about is his new album. It’s been 
over six years since his last, the portmanteau collection ‘Eloquence: 
Complete Works’, which was put together from songs written and 
recorded sporadically throughout the previous 15 years. 

“Since we published the cover art of ‘Magazine 1’ on social media 
in December, we have had so many interesting and crazy comments,” 
says Wolfgang. “I didn’t think there would be so much interest in the 
record. Perhaps it will be bigger than ‘Eloquence’. Cherry Red, my 
label, also think it could be commercially successful.” 

They might well be right. ‘Magazine 1’ is a far more immediate 
and focused album than ‘Eloquence’ — a varied affair by necessity — 
and a lot of the clarity is down to Peter Duggal, Wolfgang’s musical 
partner in recent years. The pair met in 2015 and a bromance was 
ignited straight away. The momentis captured in a photo on the back 
sleeve of ‘Magazine 1’, a snapshot of them taken just an hour after 
their initial encounter. 

“We were like brothers from the first night,” says Wolfgang. 

“We are melting together like Ralf and Florian. We fit so well. And Peter 
told me, ‘Wolfgang, you came from heaven to me!’.” 

Peter Duggal was an acid house notable and a labelmate of A Guy 
Called Gerald. In 1990, he released a fizzy acid track called ‘Psyche’ 
(under the name Doggy), followed by the rave banger ‘Labyrinthe’ (this 
time as Demonik), both on the Rham! imprint. He also worked with 
Apache Indian in the 1990s. He’d been writing soundtracks and music 
for games before this new gig. 

Wolfgang has memorialised his relationship with Peter on the 
track ‘Birmingham’, in which he glamourises a UK destination largely 
underrepresented in song. “Meet me in the West Midlands,” sings 
Claudia Briicken, while Wolfgang himself intones in his stentorian 
Sprechgesang, “This is the birth of heavy metal”. It sets up a wonky 
dissonance for anyone unfamiliar with his post-Kraftwerk output. 
Where they may have been expecting observations on technological 
developments and international travel, they get mini-lectures on the 
history of Brum. And sheep. 

“Because it's Peter's home town and where we met, my idea was 
to make a homage to it,” explains Wolfgang. “I had to learn all about 
Birmingham, what happened there, how it grew, what came from 
there... We asked Claudia Brücken to sing the lyrics and Peter Hook 
to play the bass. It was such fun. | love that song.” 


irmingham’ might be a platonic love note from 
Düsseldorf to Britain's second city, but it’s 
B probably fair to say that Düsseldorf occupies 
a special place in the hearts of more electronic 
fans than Birmingham - as nice as it is. One of 
them is Detroit techno pioneer Juan Atkins. 

“Juan Atkins loves Düsseldorf!” reveals Wolfgang. “He's addicted 
to the place! He has our TV tower as the icon on his WhatsApp.” 

The avatar choices of techno legends aside, in reality Düsseldorf 
is a financial and corporate centre. But itis also home to Germany's 
fashion industry, while the art scene of the late 1960s, when Gerhard 
Richter and Joseph Beuys were making international waves, has 
left the city with a strong cultural identity. And, of course, there is 
Kling Klang Konsum Produkt GmbH. 

“Itis truly beautiful here, with a big river and this wonderful nature 
all around... so it’s very green,” enthuses Wolfgang. “I spend a lot 
of time with my wife and my friends. It’s not an industrial place like 
Birmingham. It's not like that juggernaut London. Itis 10 minutes from 
the airport to my flat. When | get back from travelling, | call my wife, 
she prepares dinner in the evening, and in 10 minutes l'm at the table. 
It's perfect for me. And it's European... which you are not.” 

Is ita romantic city? 


“For me, Diisseldorf is romantic, because everything happened to 
me here,” he replies. “I was 11 when my family came here. | had my 
first love here. And my second. And my 20th maybe! In those days, 
especially when we became famous, | was more interesting to girls. 
| had luck with these things because the girls came to me.” 

It doesn’t take long for Wolfgang to mention girls. And when you 
look at pictures of him in his Kraftwerk days, it’s easy to see why he 
was popular in that department. His classic good looks, amplified by 
the matinée idol-style photography the band used on ‘Trans-Europe 
Express’, were a magnet to lusty young women. 

And he was certainly a lusty young man. The most cursory read of 
‘| Was A Robot’, his often startling autobiography, will leave you with 
vivid images of him pleasuring himself in his parents’ living room out of 
teenage boredom, delighting in the trails of ejaculate he leaves on the 
damask, and admiring himself in the mirror dressed in his mother’s silk 
underwear, not to mention his many amorous encounters on the road 
with Kraftwerk in the 70s and 80s. 

“But thatis one side,” says Wolfgang. “The other side is music, of 
course. | did my apprenticeship as a furniture designer, but music was 
always stronger in me. With the other luck | had, when Florian invited 
me to join their band - it was not Ralf, it was Florian — I took my chance, 
you know? This was the best thing for me, to find electronic music.” 
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olfgang and Peter have corralled contributions 
from a wide range of accomplices into a loosely 

VW bound concept album. The shiny tunes recall the 
age of electronic pop music's dominance of the 
British charts with a heavy techno spin. 

Because ofthe high guest quotient, the record 
was originally going to be called ‘Collaborators’. The new (and less 
historically unfortunate) title came about over dinner with the sleeve 
designer Markus Luigs one night. 

“We were talking about the album,” remembers Wolfgang. “And 
| said, ‘The songs are all different in their themes. It's like a magazine, 
where every page tells another story — crime, sex, politics, literature, 
fashion, cars...’. Markus said, ‘OK, you should call it “Magazine”, 
Wolfgang!’. | said, ‘Oh yes! Thank you, sir!”. This is how things start 
when you have good friends who are involved in art.” 

As well as Claudia Briicken and Peter Hook, the collaborators — 
let's call them contributors —include Midge Ure, Carl Cox, Maps and 
the previously mentioned Juan Atkins, whose work in the 1980s is 
the essential synapse between Diisseldorf and Detroit. It was Atkins 
who used the DNA of European synthesiser music to create a funkier 
electronic hybrid, enabling Kraftwerk to reinvent themselves as the 
techno fountainhead in the 90s. Wolfgang is an Atkins fan, especially 
of ‘Track Ten’ on the ‘Back To Basics (Part 1)’ 12-inch. 

“| was very much in love with the bassline of ‘Track Ten’,” he says. 

“It's an older song [he sings the bassline] — brutish, arrogant — and 
| thought, ‘I musthave that'.” 

Wolfgang engineered a meeting with Atkins, which he describes 
in his own inimitable way. 

“We met him in London when he played his Cybotron show at the 
Barbican Hall- | think it was three years ago — and it was great. | liked 
it more than the Kraftwerk show. | couldn't really see Juan, though. 
There was so much dry ice for the lasers that it was mostly smoke 
and | was saying, ‘Where is he?’. It was only when the clouds cleared 


that | spotted him. He's pretty small, you know. But we met the next 
afternoon and had coffee with him in his artist flat in the Barbican. 
He had just woken up... and he did not say anything! He is the most 
silent man | have ever met. It is very, very difficult to get something 
out of him. 

“Anyway, we had a long time with him, but eventually | had to rush 
for my flight back. We shook hands and said goodbye with the words, 


“Let's do something together’. That's what | wanted! So I said, ‘Yes, 


give me the bass track of ‘Track Ten’, then we are friends’. And he 
laughed. Suddenly he could laugh! He said, ‘I will try, Wolfgang, | will 
try’, but then we had months and months of waiting. We were always 
asking again, ‘What is with the track?’, and he would say, ‘I will get 

it when I'm back in Detroit’. Then he found it had been recorded with 
the ADAT system — an old machine — so he said, ‘I must get that thing 
running again’. But that seemingly did not work. 

“Some months later, Peter and | were busy with the other tracks. 
We did not believe anymore in a collaboration with Juan Atkins. 

We had put that aside and said, ‘OK, he is doing nothing’. But then | got 
a WhatsApp message from him — ‘Wolfgang! | will play it new for you’. 
| said, ‘No problem, then give it to me!’. And he said, ‘Yes, OK!’. And 
then, after another four months or so, we had it. So in the end, we got 
three or four variations. Two of them are brilliant... and we used 

them in the middle part of ‘Billionaire’.” 

‘Billionaire (Symphony Of Might)’ features Wolfgang taking the role 
of a loathsome figure boasting of his fantastic wealth over a synth 
groove that sounds more like The Human League's “Don't You Want Me 
than Atkins’ ‘Track Ten’. It’s a high point of the album and an exemplar 
of Wolfgang's unique method of channelling characters over a neon-lit 
electronic soundstage. 

“| just need a soundtrack — itis like a stage for me,” he explains. 


“| feel the temperature, | see the light. | see everything, like an interior 


designer who has a building to fill up, to bring colour in, to bring mood 
in, and to bring the story.” 


n his youth, Wolfgang briefly harboured ambitions 
to be an actor. With ‘Magazine 1’, he has given 
| that part of his psyche free rein. 
“| do see myself like an actor,” he says. “It's 

aboutthe role | play or speak or sing in a song. 

The billionaire himself is the best way to explain 
it. You know who that guy is I'm talking about, the man with a golden 
skyscraper, hahaha! Everything that | have seen on the internet or 
on news channels, it all runs into my lyrics and into my stories, and 
then | am in my role — ‘I am so proud of my money! It's great! It’s so 
fantastic! | can buy everything, you know!'—and | am him.” 

The line between Wolfgang and his most enduring character, the 
Musik Soldat (Music Soldier), is blurry. It would be fair to say that he 
isthe Musik Soldat. 

When | reviewed his live show a few years ago, | made light of the 
segment where he donned a First World War helmet (the one with the 
spike on the top that looks like 19th century ceremonial headgear). 
| said the way he marched up and down with the helmet perched on 
his head was hilarious, utterly incongruous and unexpected in a club 
setting, orindeed anywhere. Another review in The Times compared 
itto a ‘Monty Python’ sketch. | had a lengthy email from Wolfgang 
shortly afterwards. 

“Itis just NOT ‘Monty Python'!” he railed at me. “It should not be 
described as a joke. It has more to do with my true pacifism and the 
scenes behind me [on a video screen], with war over London and the 


saboteur in a German Zeppelin, who throws down their bombs, not on 
Trafalgar Square but anywhere — in a forest and a lake...” 

Wolfgang's pacifism is deeply held. It led him to a degrading legal 
process to avoid military service in the late 1960s. Had he failed to win 
his case to be a conscientious objector, he would have been sentto 
prison. Instead, he was able to work as an architect's apprentice and 
he also enrolled at college to learn furniture design. 

His studies came in handy when he left Kraftwerk. He started a 
successful furniture design business and was happy to be out ofthe 
band. He kept his distance from the music industry until 1993, when 
images of the war in the former Yugoslavia, and in particular a horrific 
news story about a sniper killing babies on a bus, moved him to write 
“Little Child’ with his then flatmate, one-time Kraftwerk insider Emil 
Schult. It was released on cassette as a charity single. 

“There were always these bad pictures on the German TV and my 
tears were running,” remembers Wolfgang. “I said to Emil that we 
must do something. So we wrote some lyrics — “Little Child”, my first 
lyrics after Kraftwerk - and that was my entrance to music again. 
| found a singer, a children's nurse from a small town near Düsseldorf, 
and she sang the song brilliantly.” 

“Little Child’ marked a cautious return to music that continued 
when he teamed up with Mouse On Mars for the Yamo projectin 1996. 
His periodic recordings over the next two decades eventually led to 
‘Eloquence’ in 2015, as well as the consolidation of his perpetually 
touring Musik Soldat show. 
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he first time | met Wolfgang Flür was in 2014. 
| went to pick him up from the airport when he 
T came to play at an Electronic Sound event in the 

UK. He satin the passenger seat of my car as 

we drove on the M11, the sun shining down on 

the gently undulating Essex countryside. At one 
point, we cleared a long bend on the motorway and the viewthrough 
the windscreen that presented itself was an almost perfect real-life 
representation of Emil Schult's painting on the cover ofthe original 
German pressing of Kraftwerk’s ‘Autobahn’ LP. 

As if the experience of meeting a member of the classic Kraftwerk 
line-up and giving him a liftin my car wasn't peculiar enough, this felt 
like a hallucination. Of course, | was not going to be so uncool as to 
mention it, but it turned out that | didn't need to. “It looks like the cover 
of ‘Autobahn’! announced Wolfgang suddenly, giving me the perfect 
excuse to pump him mercilessly for insider information on the album. 

Despite having been out of Kraftwerk for 35 years, Wolfgang's 
relationship with the band runs deep and is notoriously complicated. 
He has long since accepted that the phrase “ex-Kraftwerk” will 
follow his name in every interview and on every gig poster, a court 
ruling dictating exactly how large the phrase can be reproduced on 
any promotional material. Another court case excised contentious 
chunks of his autobiography before it was translated into English. 
But the legal restrictions don't stop him from reminiscing about his 
Kraftwerk days in song. 

Which brings us to ‘Night Drive”, a track recalling the trip he took 
with his Kraftwerk colleagues on the Trans-Europe Express to Paris. 


A moody techno-pop driver featuring Anushka, it’s like Kylie Minogue in 
dark electro-disco mode covering Kraftwerk. It even has a percussive 
middle passage, a little like the ‘Metal On Metal’ part of ‘Trans-Europe 
Express’ and the section of ‘Autobahn’ with fast-lane motorway noises. 

There are clips of that Kraftwerk promo junket on YouTube. The guys 
are dressed elegantly for the occasion, a little Weimar make-up adding 
an element of camp to proceedings as they undertake their journey with 
rakish detachment. “We took a train to Paris, three comrades and me,” 
go Wolfgang's lyrics. “We took the TEE...” 

There’s a sadness in seeing the images of the four of them in their 
early pomp, relaxed and happy, and then hearing Wolfgang summon 
up memories of it on ‘Night Drive”. lt must have been strange, | say, 
to leave Kraftwerk and have to forge an identity outside of the band, 
when he was such an integral part of its fabric. 

“| did not feel like a shadow,” he says. “I did not know even that we 
were so famous. We were not as famous as Ralf Hiitter is today. The 
main reason | left was because they didn’t need a drummer anymore. 
But they didn’t think to talk to me and to ask, ‘What are you doing in 
the future? Have you plans, Wolfgang? Because we don't need you 
anymore...’. Some people think | was fired, but that’s not true. It was 
my own decision to quit the band because | had to think about what 
| would do to pay my rent.” 

After ‘Computer World’, Wolfgang slowly detached from Kraftwerk, 
his diminished role made clear on the ‘Electric Café’ album. He didn't 
share Ralf and Florian’s enthusiasm for cycling and the fellowship 
began to evaporate. “There was only cold coffee in the Electric Café,” 
as he puts it so eloquently in his book. 


s we talk, Wolfgang Flúr reveals more about his 
early years in Kraftwerk. He tells me about going 
A to meet Ralf at his parents’ house in Krefeld at 

three o'clock in the afternoon, when Ralf would 

be starting his day, and then stepping outin 

the evening, hoping to catch the eye of women. 
But in 1986, Wolfgang's time was up. He was approaching 40 when 
he left the group. 

“I'm a really good cabinet maker and we were very successful for 
six years,” he says of his furniture business. “| thought this was my 
new future.” 

Wolfgang didn't have much contact with his former bandmates 
during that period, although he says Florian visited him and once 
asked him to build something. 

“The reason why | joined Kraftwerk was the romanticism and the 
melodies... this is always a part of me,” he explains. “I like romantic 
melodies and | like to develop them, like Ralf does, like Karl Bartos 
does. It’s not that | have learned it with them. It was already in me 
because | grew up with my mother’s music. She was not a musician, 
but she loved dances — things such as the foxtrot and the rhumba — 
and it was always such strong and happy music. My youth was filled 
up with melodies!” 


Wolfgang's tuneful talents were not exploited in Kraftwerk, but 
you can hear the sensitivity in his playing from the outset. His first 
gig with the band was a spot promoting the ‘Ralf Und Florian’ album 
on German TV, just a few weeks after jamming with the pair at their 
studio in Mintropstrasse and then building their famous electronic 
drum pad. His last, though he didn’t know it at the time, was shortly 
before Christmas 1981 in Oyten, a village near Bremen in Germany, at 
a small club called Zeppelin. It was the final outing of the ‘Computer 
World’ tour and was sparsely attended because of heavy snow. 

In the many years that have passed since he left, Wolfgang has 
never wanted to rejoin Kraftwerk. 

“They never look at each other,” he says of the current iteration. 
“They don't laugh or smile. | could not be with them on tour. No. Not 
for a million. | must have lots of alcohol or drugs to stand up there!” 

But the Musik Soldat soldiers on, waging his propaganda war 
on militarism and greed, while keeping his electronic music legacy 
very much alive. Achtung! 


‘Magazine 1' is out now on Cherry Red 
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WOLFGANG'S- 
EDITORIAL- - 
TEAM# 


Wolfgang Flür and Peter Duggal have 
crafted "Magazine 1’ with the help 
of nine contributors, including some 


| 
very familiar names 


The one-time Ultravox vocalist shouldn't need 
any introduction. From his days with bubblegum 
starlets Slik to moodily swishing around sporting 
pointy sideburns in the video for ‘Vienna’, not 
forgetting Band Aid's resetting of the pop clock 
in 1986 of course, Midge Ure has been part of the 
musical landscape for almost 50 years. 

Ure’s mainstream success overshadows his 
punk and electronic music chops, though. He 
turned down a role in the nascent Sex Pistols 
in 1975, co-wrote Visage's ‘Fade To Grey’, and 
spent much quality time with Conny Plank. Since 
2019, he’s been performing live with his own 
outfit, Band Electronica, including a tour playing 
the ‘Vienna’ album in full. After one recent gig, 
Wolfgang gave Ure a USB stick of ‘Das Beat’, 
the track they wrote together for ‘Magazine 1’, 
disguised as a convincing gold bar. Wolfgang 
chuckles atthe memory. 

“It looked so good and he really believed it. He 
was thinking, ‘Why does the man bring me a gold 
bar?’. He said, ‘What should | do with your gold? 
Don't you need it?’. | said, ‘No, | have enough 
gold!’. Then I turned it around and he saw the 
little USB connector. It only had our track on it, 
but beautifully mastered of course.” 


CLAUDIA BRUCKEN 


As one of the two singers fronting Propaganda, 
the German band put together by former Die 
Krupps synth player Ralf Dorper, Claudia Briicken 
became a star in the ZTT era -those exciting 
few years when the hi-tech hit-making skills 

of Trevor Horn combined with the underground 
intellectualism of NME writer Paul Morleyina 
brief but spectacular golden age of pop. After 
one album and two hit singles, ‘Dr Mabuse’ and 


‘Duel’, the project foundered on the high seas of 


iniquitous record deals. 

In the years since then, Briicken has been half 
of Act with Thomas Leer and half of Onetwo with 
OMD's Paul Humphreys. She has also released 
regular solo albums and one-off collaborations, 
including 2018's ‘Beginn’ with Jerome Froese, the 
son of Tangerine Dream founder Edgar Froese, 
and has recently reunited with Susanne Freytag 
under the name xPropaganda. She contributes 
vocals to the track ‘Birmingham’ on ‘Magazine 1’. 


PETER HOOK 


The erstwhile Joy Division and New Order bass 
monster has been leading Peter Hook And The 
Light for more than a decade now. Like Claudia 
Briicken, he appears on ‘Birmingham’. 

“I never thought about inviting Peter Hook,” 
says Wolfgang. “But Peter Duggal had the idea 
that he could perfectly fit in with his bass, this 
high bassline that he is famous for. Ha! | love it 
when it comes in, it’s as if we had been together 
in the studio. We sent him the track without any 
bass on it and he said, ‘Give me a few days’, and 
then we had it. Ja! It’s really overwhelming if 
| listen to this when | am driving. | have a really 
good Bose system inside my car and this track 
sounded brilliant after the mastering.” 
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JUAN ATKINS 


As a member of the so-called “Belleville Three” 
— alongside Derrick May and Kevin Saunderson — 
Juan Atkins is credited as one ofthe architects of 
techno. His first musical project, Cybotron, was 
clearly inspired by Kraftwerk. ‘Clear’ from 1983 
is all about ‘Showroom Dummies’ with a side 
dish of ‘Trans-Europe Express’, while the 1984 
track ‘Techno City’ exhibits strong ‘Metropolis’ 
energy. The debate still rages to this day as to 
whether his early cuts are techno or electro. 
Atkins’ contribution to ‘Billionaire’ came about 
after Wolfgang had seen his Cybotron show in 
London in 2019. 

“They had a good artist team from California 
with them,” he recalls. “It was quite similar to 
what is happening in Diisseldorf, at our concert 
hall there, but even better, with more modern 
graphics and 3D animation.” 


CARL COX 


Mobile disco jock turned international ambassador 
for the house and techno scenes that he helped 
popularise in the late 1980s, Carl Cox is one of the 
most recognisable DJs in the world. He’s known 
for his Ibiza residencies and his marathon sets. 

“| did not know Carl Cox personally, but | did 
know he was a famous DJ,” says Wolfgang. “His 
manager tried to book me for a London gig at the 
Printworks in 2020 — that year when everything 
was going down. He said, ‘I spoke to Carl and 
he is a fan’, and | said, ‘Who is not? Everybody 
is!”. He said, ‘Carl asked me to ask you to make a 
collaboration’, and | said, ‘Send me something!’. 

“As with Juan Atkins, it took several months 
to get anything from Carl, but in the end we got 
three tracks he played specially for us. He filmed 
himself with an iPhone as he was playing, looking 
into the camera and saying, ‘You want it like this? 
Or like this?’. The sequencers were going and he 
played little melodies and it was brilliant. One 
in particular really appealed to me and Carl was 
happy for me to dive into it with Peter.” 

The track became ‘Electric Sheep’, which 
Wolfgang describes as “one of my favourites”. 


RAMON AMEZCUA 


Ramon Amor Amezcua Sanchez, aka Bostich, 
is an electronic music producer from Tijuana, 
Mexico. He has many oscillators to his string 
synthesiser and he is particularly well known 
for his involvement with the Nortec Collective. 
The ensemble’s 2005 album, ‘Tijuana Sessions 
Vol 3’, was lauded for its successful fusion of 
norteño, a form of traditional Mexican music, 
with electronica. Nortec was created from 
merging the words norteño and techno. 
Amezcua has been making electronic music 
as Bostich since the early 90s, discovering it via 
Kraftwerk and Stockhausen, and he's recorded 
several albums with fellow Nortec Collective 
producer Pepe Mogt, aka Fussible. He started 
working with Wolfgang several years ago and is 
credited on ‘Moda Makina (Fashion Machine)’ on 
his ‘Eloquence’ album. ‘Magazine’, the opening 
track of ‘Magazine 1’, is built on a rhythm written 
by Amezcua. 


ANUSHKA 


Anushka - Brighton duo Max Wheeler and 
Victoria Port- have been staples on the dance 
music festival scene since their debut album, 
‘Broken Circuit’, came out on Gilles Peterson's 
Brownswood label in 2014. Wolfgang met 
Wheeler ata gig atthe 100 Club on London's 
Oxford Street. After the meeting, Wheeler 
asked him if he would contribute vocals to a 
cut called ‘4am’. 

“| found it hard to get into this track at first,” 
admits Wolfgang. “I kept on putting it aside. But 
as time passed by, my interest in it continued to 
grow. | began to understand more and more of 
what Victoria was singing about — personal 
stories about early morning journeys at 4am.” 


This Hamburg outfit first appeared in 1991 with 

a techno version of the theme from the German 
wartime submarine television series ‘Das Boot’. It 
sold 500,000 copies in Germany alone and was a 
hit across Europe, cracking the Top 20 in the UK. 
The record was described at the time as being like 


“Kraftwerk on acid”, so it’s not surprising that U96 


would cross paths with Wolfgang. They asked 
him to contribute to the track ‘Zukunftsmusik’ for 
their 2020 album ‘Transhuman’. 

“Of course, there was no way past Kraftwerk 
for any German artist who worked with electronic 
music, synthesisers and creative studio options 
inthe 1980s,” says U96's Hayo Lewerentz on the 
sleeve notes of ‘Transhuman’. “We were occupied 
day and night with how that band created their 
incredible sounds.” 

The original version of ‘Zukunftsmusik’ was in 
German and Wolfgang thought it would be a good 
idea to translate it into English and tweak it for 
inclusion on ‘Magazine 1’. U96 also contributed 
to ‘Electric Sheep’ and ‘Best Buy’. 
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MAPS 


Maps, aka James Kenneth Chapman, is credited 
on ‘Say No!’, an eight-minute anti-war song that 
brings ‘Magazine 1’ to a close. Chapman has been 
signed to Mute since 2007 and his debut album, 
"We Can Create’, was nominated for the Mercury 
Prize. His indie-meets-electronica sound wouldn't 
have seemed out of place on the 4AD or Creation 
rosters ofthe late 1980s, when Ultra Vivid Scene 
and My Bloody Valentine were messing with 
everyone's heads. 

“James Chapman is a colleague and a friend of 
Peter Duggal's,” says Wolfgang. “When he sent 
me his touching basic track idea with a request 
for a collaboration, | realised | had the perfect 
film score foundation for such an important and 
poignant historical subject.” 
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Good things come in little parcels. And the new 
Metronomy album, ‘Small World’, is certainly a 
welcome delivery. Joseph Mount, the band’s de 
facto leader, gives us the lowdown on their finest 


outing since ‘The English Riviera’ 


WORDS: JEREMY ALLEN 
PICTURES: HAZEL G 


reat art might come out of adversity or 
political turmoil, but it can just as easily 

G come from sitting around the house trying 
not to catch a deadly virus. Allow Joseph 
Mount of Metronomy to explain. 

“At the very beginning of lockdown, 
someone asked me if this period would be good for creativity, 
and at that time | didn’t think anyone was going to write a very 
good record about the pandemic. And then | sort of realised that 
creative people will always find a way of using what's there.” 

While Metronomy's seventh studio album isn't directly 
about Covid-19, having the time to write has clearly been a 
silver lining for Mount, as ‘Small World’ is the band’s most 
focused long-player since 2011's ‘The English Riviera’. And 
while he doesn't refer to his own music as “great art”, there's 
no denying the quality of the nine tracks. They're acutely 
defined and in stark contrast to 2019's ‘Metronomy Forever’, 
which made a virtue of being eclectic and disorganised — a 
scrapbook of musical miscellany. 

Like many artists, Joe Mount writes an album in reaction 
to the last, and this one seems to be a response to the band’s 
career up to this point. He suggests it might be a “pivot” as he 
moves towards middle-age. It also means addressing situations 
with a newfound maturity — a word that he naturally laughs 
at in reference to himself. Meanwhile, musicians have been 
falling over themselves to distance their art from the pandemic 
in trepidation of a new inadvertent genre — the lockdown album - 
avoiding it, ahem, like the plague. Mount was wary, too, until he 
decided to step up and be counted. 

“The basic idea behind the new record was to take the 
peripheral feelings and experiences of sitting at home and write 
about them, but! spent the whole time not really wanting to 
face the issue head-on. And then towards the end of making the 
record, | thought it would be unfair to use this whole thing as a 
basis for songwriting without actually confronting it.” 


he two songs that bookend ‘Small World’ 
— Life And Death’ and ‘I Have Seen Enough’ 
T — don't shirk from addressing the health 
crisis, if only obliquely. It’s as refreshing 
and daring as someone coming clean about 
a gap on their CV during a job interview. 
‘Life And Death’ is a suitably bleak opener that evokes some of 
the ennui many of us felt while adhering to Covid rules. 
Thankfully, the only way is up, baby. Track two and lead single, 
‘Things Will Be Fine’, is less apocalyptic, a pop song as catchy 
as The Cure’s ‘Close To Me”, lifting everyone's spirits with its 
blind, avuncular optimism. 

Then comes a wave of tracks with a Tin Pan Alley 
artisanship to them. ‘Love Factory’ and ‘Loneliness On The 
Run’ were quite possibly titles before any music had been 
written. Mount claims they're almost those of a meta-character 
imagining what Metronomy songs might sound like written by a 
man who's approaching 40 years of age (he hits the big four-oh 
in September). And then there’s a duet with Dana Margolin 
from Porridge Radio called ‘Hold Me Tonight’, which turns up 
the heat. 

Although Mount has been with his partner for more thana 
decade, he tried to remember what it would be like to be tickled 
by the rub of love. 

“There are two songs on the record — ‘Right On Time’ and 
"Hold Me Tonight’ — which might be the last time I'll ever try to 
write about that kind of thing, because it feels so disingenuous 
when l'm doing it. It’s so false, to the point where it can't really 
go on! But the great thing about Dana is she actually turned it 
into a true song. For her, it becomes something else because the 
words she’s singing are personal and real. And that rescues it 
from being mindless, in a way.” 
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Is Mount consciously making the leap to mature artiste 
on “Small World’ then? 

“Yeah, it feels sort of like a more mature me,” he concedes. 
“Quite often it comes across as if l'm preoccupied with age, 
but! don't have an issue with getting older in the slightest. 

It's really more a question of, ‘At what point do | start to 
resemble the people who I find a bit embarrassing to look at?’. 
So I'm trying to grow older gracefully, basically.” 

He hasn't quite got the pipe and slippers out yet, though. 
When | suggest that he seems conflicted with inner turmoil, 
he rebuffs me. 

“There's no conflict at all because I’ve found a solution,” 
he says. 

Last year Metronomy released an EP called ‘Posse’, 
featuring a host of up-and-coming artists versus Metronomy 
on some very funky and fresh sounding tracks. Peckham's 
Pinty raps over the banging electropop of ‘Half An Inch’, Irish 
neo-soul singer Biig Piig appears on a dreamy synthpop number 
called ‘405’, and French-Korean chanteuse Spill Tab features on 
the Sault-like soul number ‘Uneasy’. 

“While Metronomy is as popular as itis, there’s not as much 
time to do the other side of what | do,” says Mount, talking 
about the production work that has seen him successfully 
augment the likes of Robyn, Sophie Ellis-Bextor and Roots 
Manuva. “I still feel quite in touch with young people's music, 
and part of your job as a producer is to keep up. If you're a 
good producer and an exciting producer, then you're working 
with young artists, so | feel like there's a responsibility to stay 
in that world. Production can be the outlet for more of that stuff, 
which doesn't necessarily represent where | am in my own life 
and career.” 


oe Mount's musical journey started in the 
mid-90s in Totnes, Devon, where he comes 
J from. So many of his songs still inhabit 
what he calls (with maybe only a hint of 
irony) “the golden age”. When | ask which 
golden age, he laughs and says the one 
that’s quite specific to him. 

A drummer at first, and a good one, he became interested 
in songwriting through observing his bandmates eking out 
songs and figuring out structures. He professes to have had 
the time of his life drumming for three years in long-forgotten 
West Country bands. His awakening as an electronic musician 
coincided with getting into DJ Shadow and Aphex Twin. 

“| bought a little sampler, aZoom Sampletrak, and | started 
trying to make beats like DJ Shadow.” 

Mount took the sampler as far as he could before getting 
his hands on an iMac G3 with a 4-track version of Logic from 
Computer Music magazine. 

“And then | started building songs,” he says. “You're then 
taking yourselfinto a place where you don't need to waste the 
time of other instrumentalists. You're alone, and you can learn 
from your own mistakes, so it’s just your time you're wasting.” 

Isolated and absorbed in his own world, Mountwas 
surprised to discover he was involved in a vanguard movement. 

“What | realised was like, ‘Oh, this is a sort of genre — a 
new genre of bedroom producers”. The whole idea of being 
a bedroom producer was actually a new thing, and | hadn't 
realised | was actually a part of that. And so | would definitely 
consider myself an electronic artist.” 
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Metronomy’s experimental debut album ‘Pip Paine (Pay The 
£5000 You Owe)’ surfaced in 2006 — a charmingly lo-fi electronic 
collage, initially limited to 500 copies in an embossed fabric 
casing and released on the homespun Holiphonic label. Those 
songs were written and assembled by Mount between the 
ages of 17 and 21, with tracks like ‘Love Song For Dog’ featuring 
chopped-up drums he thinks “might have come from 
a well-known jazz record”, although that particular release is 
too obscure for it even to be listed on whosampled.com. 

On 2008's ‘Nights Out’, experiments began to coalesce with 
fully fleshed-out songs. This led to the 2011 follow-up and what 
many regard as Metronomy’s masterpiece to date, ‘The English 
Riviera’. The sleeve artwork and that of ‘Small World’ are 
similar in that they both idealise the past. The former features a 
Hockney-esque palm tree sourced from the late wife of graphic 
designer John Gorham, which used to adorn Devon Tourist 
Board posters from the 1990s promoting nearby coastal Torbay. 
On the new album, there’s a picture of a park in bloom close to 


Mount's family home, which in his words has now “gone to shit”. 


| putitto Mount that he's a West Country hauntologist, 

bringing this same period to life over and over, always with a 
sense of halcyon melancholy. The cry of seagulls atthe start 
of ‘The English Riviera’, the spooky organ at the end of the 
pier at the opening of ‘The Look’ —it all evokes the ghostly 
grandeur of a former holiday paradise like Weston-Super-Mare. 
l interviewed Mount a few years ago, and when | hinted at this 
in more ambivalent terms, he dismissed it, saying it wasn't an 
aesthetic and adding comically, “I’m not a rockabilly”. Today, 
he’s less circumspect. 

“Really, it’s kind of like living a parallel life to the music. 
I'm sure painters do a similar thing where they keep coming 
back to the same root of inspiration. If | get super-excited about 
music, it reminds me of a specific time and place in my life, and 
that place kind of always seems to be Devon. It might sound 
pretentious but it’s a muse, isn’t it?” 


hich brings us to the question of how 
Metronomy came to be signed to Because 
W Music, the French label with an impressive 
roster including Justice, Christine And The 
Queens and Charlotte Gainsbourg. Mount 
explains that around the time of ‘Nights 
Out‘, most of the band’s nu-rave contemporaries had already 
been signed, and Metronomy were considered to be also-rans. 

“The first label to put an offer on the table were Because 
Music, and although they were French, back then they did have 
a very small office in London. | was playing new songs like 
‘Heartbreaker’ and ‘Radio Ladio’, and that’s what it took for them 
to be convinced they should sign me. Other labels were asking 
for more music.” 

While Joe Mount may be a West Country hauntologist, he also 
sees his former home town through European eyes. He lived in 
Paris for eight years and has a French fiancee and two children 
who converse with their mother in her native language. 

“In France, they have a much wider concept of what pop 
can be and what performance artis,” he says, in reference 
to the label taking a chance on Metronomy in 2008. “I'm not 
saying we're performance artists, but their vision for music 
is much broader. 

“| was listening to a centenary special about James Joyce’s 
‘Ulysses’ on the radio, and they were talking about how he 
aligned himself with Europe, seeing himself as a European 
rather than as an Irishman. | think part of that was because art 
and philosophy are a lot more everyman in Europe. It's certainly 
the case in France.” 

Partly thanks to signing with Because, Metronomy now 
enjoy sold-out shows in Francophone countries like Belgium, 
Switzerland and Canada. Moreover, as an Englishman in Paris 
during the mid-part of the last decade, Mount wrote with rising 
French star Clara Luciani and even produced a track for Oscar- 
winning actress Marion Cotillard called ‘Snapshot In LA’. 

“It was a nice experience,” he says of the latter. “Marion is 
obviously very cool and everything, but | remember her talking 
about how she'd been on a school exchange to Hastings when 
she was young, and then you realise all these people know 
quite random bits of England.” 

The final song on the new album, ‘I Have Seen Enough’, 
was supposed to be written in French and started out with 
the working title ‘J’En Ai Assez Vu’. Although Mount reverted 
to English in the end, the song retains a certain French 
existential sensibility and dread. 

“Really, it's about something happening in life that's so 
horrible, you're almost captivated by how horrible itis, and you 
can’t look away. And | thought, ‘Oh, that’s even more French!’.” 

He relates it back to the mixed feelings he experienced 
during the pandemic. 

“It was that thing of being quite afraid and being surrounded 
by all this horror, and yet, | was having a lovely time with my 
family and | almost never wanted it to end.” 

Zut alors! Les sentiments contraires! 


“Small World’ is out now on Because Music 
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When Edgar Froese changed cosmic address in 2015, you'd be 
forgiven for thinking that Tangerine Dream would follow suit. 
But working from his extensive archive of recordings, a new 
school of composers is keeping his flame very much alive 


WORDS: STEPHEN DALTON 


DREAM 
FACTORY 


ucked away on the leafy south-east fringes 
of Berlin, where the towering concrete 

T modernism of Gropiusstadt gives way to the 
semi-rustic village vibes of Alt-Rudow, sits 
an unassuming low-rise building the colour 
of cold custard. 

Nestled between estate agents, kebab kiosks and a grim- 
looking Communist-era hotel, Tangerine Dream's current studio 
base has an alluringly lo-fi aura. It feels slightly off the map, 
which somehow seems fitting for the godfathers of interstellar 
kraut-psych, avant-prog, space rock gatefold symphtronica, 
who have spent more than half a century exploring entire 
galaxies of sound without ever settling too long on one planet. 

Inside the studio is an analogue geek's wet dream of modular 
Moogs, Solina string synthesisers, Jupiters and Rolands and 
ARPs and PPG wavetable machines, all wired to a huge NASA- 
sized control desk. The walls are lined with giant reproduction 
paintings, mostly Van Goghs, mounted on thick blankets. This is 
soundproofing Tangerine Dream-style, a charmingly eccentric 
lateral-thinking solution to a practical acoustic problem. 

Founded by the late Edgar Froese in 1967, Tangerine Dream 
have been shapeshifting for more than 50 years, churning 
through numerous line-up changes and atleast 25 members. 
Meeting me in Berlin are the current custodians ofthe 
band’s legacy - electronics wizard Thorsten Quaeschning 
(joined 2005), strings player Hoshiko Yamane (since 2011) and 
newcomer Paul Frick, formerly of Berlin orchestral techno trio 
Brandt Brauer Frick, who came aboard in 2020. 

With more than 100 studio, live and soundtrack albums in 
their vast back catalogue, from 1970s progtronica classics like 
‘Zeit’, ‘Atem’ and ‘Phaedra’ to more recent forays into operatic 
collaborations and computer game scores, Tangerine Dream 
have never stopped evolving and exploring. If Kraftwerk are 
The Beatles of electronica, TD are more like The Grateful Dead, 
sprawling maximalists on a never-ending, mind-expanding 
cosmic voyage. 


he archly ambivalent title of the band’s 
latest album, ‘Raum’, invokes both outer 
T space and a domestic room. The guiding 
spirit ofthese sumptuous instrumental 
pieces, though, is more microcosmic than 
cosmic, a socially distanced inner-space 
journey recorded during lockdown. These timeless audio 
landscape paintings are full of richly layered detail, warm 


synth undulations, luminous ripples, glitchy shudders, lush 
strings, chromatic splashes, jazzy chording, squelches, chimes 
and jittery post-jungle percussion. This is music that soothes 
and melts the senses, a sonic tonic in times of pandemic panic. 

“You can'tignore the Covid era,” says Quaeschning. 

“This was the first time, and hopefully the last time, we were not 
interrupted by concerts, so we were able to focus on studio work 
for one-and-a-half years. We played only two concerts 
in Poland last summer, so we were very detailed, diving into 
the studio work.” 

Tangerine Dream’s ever-fluid line-up has changed again 
since their last album, 2017's “Quantum Gate”, following the 
departure of multi-instrumentalist composer Ulrich Schnauss. 
Quaeschning explains this reshuffle in vague terms, as part 
ofthe planned drift back towards a “classic sound”. Schnauss 
has yet to comment publicly on the split, but he has since been 
replaced by Frick, who had a crash course in the band's colossal 
back catalogue in preparation for the making of ‘Raum’. 

“We regularly had a session where we would listen to one 
or two older Tangerine Dream albums,” recalls Frick. “Since 
l'm new in the band, I’m still learning a lot from these two and 
discovering albums | didn't know. Then afterwards we would 
just make music ourselves. It wasn't about imitating what we 
just heard, but maybe trying to catch that vibe and translate it 
into our own creativity.” 

Featuring symphonic electroacoustic pieces alongside 
post-techno beats and textures, ‘Raum’ gives the group’s 
vintage analogue aesthetic a more contemporary aural patina. 
Butsome long-standing TD traditions remain. The entire 
opening side of the album's double-vinyl format is taken up 
with ‘In 256 Zeichen’, a marathon 19-minute epic of wafting, 
twinkling, soaring, surging, kaleidoscopic ambitronica. 
Tangerine Dream insist their old-school fans are accustomed 
to treating albums as immersive, leisurely, full-length listening 
experiences. But surely most 21st century listeners are too 
distracted by the choice-saturated, channel-surfing digital 
mediascape for such grandiose gestures? 

“Most people are... | also am,” grins Frick. “But there's 
nothing like listening to a Gustav Mahler symphony, where 
just the time it takes makes you get further away from your 
life. And the tension that can be created in an hour where the 
album has a dramaturgy, which is what we wanted to do. 

The amount of emotional tension is just bigger, the release of 
that Mahler symphony leading somewhere cannot be matched 
by a two-minute song.” 
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hen Tangerine Dream's legendary founder, 
father figure and studio wizard Edgar 
VW Froese died unexpectedly of a pulmonary 
embolism in January 2015, the collective 
he had led for almost 50 years were left 
with the dilemma of whether to carry on 
without him. Froese had lately become interested in translating 
quantum physics into music, christening this era of the band 
the “quantum years”. He once claimed, “There is no death, 
there’s just a change of our cosmic address.” 

Quaeschning smiles at Froese’s cryptic musing on his 
own mortality. 

“| have a rough idea of what he meant,” he nods. “I probably 
don't share that view 100 per cent. I’m not a very religious 
person, but Edgar was spiritual, absolutely. | think the idea is 
a little bit linked to the quantum idea. Everything is connected, 
energy can last, things like this.” 

Froese’s energy has certainly outlasted his own change 
of cosmic address. Despite being inconveniently dead, he 
remains a fairly active member of Tangerine Dream, sharing 
several songwriting credits on ‘Raum’. As on the ‘Quantum 
Gate’ album, the surviving members have merged their own 
compositions with Froese’s vast stockpile of unreleased 
recordings and arrangements, composing new hybrid pieces 
infused with his spirit. 

“We used some snippets and some Cubase arrangements, 
even some old tapes we recorded with Edgar,” explains 
Quaeschning. “So on three of seven tracks on this album, we 
have evolved some of his melodies. It was nearly the same 
on ‘Quantum Gate’. We have a lot of notes and arrangements, 
sometimes only MIDI arrangements so we can always change 
the sound and root key and tempo. So yes, lots of unused 
material, but also tracks he composed from that era he called 

‘quantum years’.” 

Quaeschning claims there is enough material in Froese's 

archive to fuel anothertwo decades of albums. 


“If people wantto hearit, sure,” he smiles. “Edgar really 
was the hardest working man | ever met. It was not unusual on 
Christmas Eve to get a WhatsApp or SMS, or whatever, telling 
me there was a new Dropbox file. Christmas Eve — 8.30pm!” 

Continuing Tangerine Dream without their chief creative 
force might seem a contentious choice to some. Quaeschning 
insists Froese was comfortable with the idea ofthem carrying 
on without him, though, even discussing it openly with fellow 
early member Peter Baumann. 

“He was also making plans for every possible scenario,” 
nods Quaeschning. “Nobody expected him to die that January, 
| thought another 15 or 20 years would be possible. But there 
were always plans for continuing the concept of Tangerine 
Dream. Because Edgar always said, and | think Baumann said 
this too, that the concept of Tangerine Dream is much stronger 
than the single members.” 

Not everybody is quite so happy about the ship sailing on 
without its captain. Froese's electronic musician son Jerome 
played with Tangerine Dream from 1990 to 2006, but eventually 
had a bitter falling-out with his father that ended in legal action. 
Even so, since Froese’s death, Jerome has been fiercely critical 
of the band continuing without him. In a 2018 interview, he 
claimed his father never gave his consent for anyone to keep TD 
going, nor to access his private archive of recordings, referring 
to “egotism and avarice from third parties”. 

Tangerine Dream are still managed by Froese's widow 
Bianca Froese-Acquaye, so Quaeschning chooses his words 
carefully here, hinting that Jerome was caught in a kind of 
Freudian psychodrama with his famously overbearing dad. 

“Ifthe boss of the company you're working in or the band 
you're playing in is your father, it's not always easy,” he shrugs. 


“So he left in 2006, and we played nine years without him, just 


with other members. It’s very good to have an opinion on things, 
but it’s strange. If you leave a company, then you have opinions 
about the future of something 10 years after you left, that’s OK, 
but it probably does not have the biggest impact.” 
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angerine Dream were forged in krautrock’s 
original late 1960s big bang of proto-punk 
T mania, jazzy improvisation and avant-rock 
experimentation, with Klaus Schulze 
and Conrad Schnitlzer both involved inthe 
band's embryonic phase. Initially drawing 
inspiration from Stockhausen, Pink Floyd, Salvador Dalí, visual 
artand literature, Froese steered TD from a multimedia 
tape-collage outfit on Berlin's underground arts-lab scene 
towards the wide-open seas of electronic chamber music, 
contemporary classical, new-age ambient, Hollywood film 
scores and much more. Even now, the band remain a curious 
prospect, indelibly connected to both their kosmische 
kraut-leaning roots and Berlin's contemporary electro scene, 
but not fully defined by either. 
For his part, Quaeschning balks at the krautrock label. 

“| think there was never a connection to a thing called 
krautrock, ha!” he scoffs. “Kosmische and krautrock are 
separate things. Krautrock sounds a little strange. If you have 
bands like Kraftwerk, Neu!, Can and Tangerine Dream, they 
are only connected bythe same years. Just using the same 
typewriter doesn't mean that you all write the same kind of 
book. So | don’t feel a strong connection to those years.” 

Struggling to label Tangerine Dream's current sound, 
Quaeschning eventually settles on “electronica with a hint 
of ambient, with many influences from classical”. Snappy. 
Yamane’s violin and cello certainly reinforce this electro- 
orchestral idea, which was key to Froese's original concept. 

“Edgar had a vision of creating orchestral-like music with 
electronic instruments,” says Frick. “Creating very dynamic 
space with a lot of details. That sits quite well with what we 
do now, this orchestra idea, where the very tiny details are 
important butthe very big lines are importanttoo.” 

As Berlin's original analogue synth pioneers, Tangerine 
Dream helped lay the foundations for the city’s current global 


reputation as a throbbing, glistening, hedonistic electropolis. 
Froese's prolific career was arguably too international, too 
diffuse and too eclectic for him to claim credit as the unlikely 
godfather of Berlin techno. But Frick claims new generations 
are more aware, with TD’s legacy now indelibly woven into 
the German capital's musical DNA. 

“| think it’s more connected now, just in the general 
aesthetic development of electronic music in Berlin,” says 
Frick. “Berlin is too big to have one scene — there are many 
scenes. But l'm the one in the band who had a lot to do with 
techno 10 or 15 years ago, and a lot of these people who 
were doing club music only 10 years ago have been diving 
into ambient and electronica, using analogue instruments 
and modular synths and also acoustic instruments. 

“So, in a way, the general tendency of Berlin electronic 
music has steered itself more towards a classic Tangerine 
Dream sound. In my mind, it might be a good moment to 
reconnect with that more.” 

Nowadays, Tangerine Dream are more used to playing to 
middle-aged crowds in sedate concert halls, seated arenas 
and even cathedrals. Can Frick imagine these rebooted elder 
statesmen of progtronica performing at Berlin's fabled 
temple of late-night techno hedonism, Berghain? 

“For sure,” he nods. “I have played there quite a lot of 
times, with other projects.” 

Like most Berlin clubbers and countless international 
techno tourists, Frick has also been turned away from 
Berghain by their infamously brutal door staff. 

“Also many times,” he laughs. “Unfortunately, this is the 
way all societies operate, they operate by exclusion. But it’s 
not really their fault. Obviously, if they always let 10 drunken 
guys into Berghain together, nobody who is really interested 
in that scene would want to go there. So they don't have a 
choice. But for me personally, some of the best events I’ve 
ever played were open-air, for free and for everybody.” 
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inally liberated from enforced seclusion, 
Tangerine Dream return to Britain this 
F month for the first time in three years, 

playing their most extensive UK tour in 

more than two decades. In preparation, 

they have rehearsed a massive 45 tracks 
spanning the group's vast canon, allowing for a substantially 
different setlist every night. In long-standing TD tradition, 
every show will end with a lengthy “session” of semi- 
improvised, real-time composition. Underscoring the band's 
prog-rock credentials, Marillion guitarist Steve Rothery will 
be joining them for several shows. 

Whichis all very classic, on-brand, late-period Tangerine 
Dream, playing to the analogue gatefold nostalgia of their older 
fans. Butthe band have noticed a surprise demographic shift 
in their audiences over the last decade. Since they composed 
the mammoth 35-hour score to the blockbuster computer 
game ‘Grand Theft Auto V’ in 2013, and their vintage tracks were 
featured in knowingly nostalgic hit TV shows like ‘Black Mirror’ 
and ‘Stranger Things’, a new generation is discovering TD. 

“Especially after ‘GTA5’, very young people were listening 
to our music,” agrees Quaeschning. “The audiences are getting 
younger, especially in Scandinavia and Southern Europe. 
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Even in Amsterdam, we had black metal fans come because 
we did part of the soundtrack to the Mayhem movie, ‘Lords Of 
Chaos’. The guitar player of Mayhem loves Tangerine Dream. 
So we have had a big gain on the metal scene as well!” 

In a recent Electronic Sound interview, Coldcut ‘s Matt Black 
memorably described noise music as “heavy metal ambient”. 
Can Tangerine Dream imagine playing a metal festival? 

“Yes!” grins Quaeschning. “If you take the ambient or 
droney aspect, that's how Sunn 0))) works, or people like Ben 
Frost. | think Ben Frost is very metal, this very dark doomy 
ambient. He played with us at a festival in Gdańsk. It was us, 
Ben Frost and Pussy Riot- a strange line-up. But this is so 
close to doom metal. If you talk to Sigur Rös, they are calling 
their music metal. It's just a kind of slow-motion metal.” 

Tangerine Dream have already covered most of the 
avant-garde fringes of electroacoustic music, so a late detour 
into metal makes as much sense as anything. Hey Mister 
Tangerine man, play an ambitronic, prog-psych, avant-classical, 
krautrock, doom-metal song for me. 

With whole new galaxies of sound still leftto boldly explore, 
this cosmic voyage is far from over. 


‘Raum’ is out now on Kscope/Eastgate Music 
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TRIP ADVISOR 


There's no one quite like Keith Seatman. His new album, ‘Sad Old 
Tatty Bunting’, is a psychedelic joyride through a parallel universe, 
a dreamlike England full of alchemists and scarecrows and gated 
communities guarded by gnomes 


WORDS: BOB FISCHER 


started to get up early, going for walks — | wanted 
to see how far | could get walking straight down the 
L | middle of the road,” recounts Keith Seatman of his 
2020 lockdown. “It gives you a weird perspective. 
You can see both sides of the street, as opposed to 
just one of them, and | suddenly noticed some old 
bunting outside a pub. | must have walked past it a thousand times, 
but I'd never noticed it before. It was really faded — the red flags were 
pink and the yellow flags looked like old piss-stained cloth. | found it 
fascinating that it had been left there to rot. A symbol from some 
long-lost celebration that no one had taken down. 
“| was talking to Doug [poet and singer Douglas E Powell] about it 
and | told him I’d seen this ‘sad old tatty bunting’. And he said, ‘Tatty 
Bunting sounds like the name of a scarecrow’.” 


conversation with Keith Seatman can be a bit of a 
roller-coaster. An alarmingly wobbly roller-coaster 
A in a shabby Victorian seaside resort with shuttered-up 
beach huts and sinister Jack Tar dummies. He’s utterly 
charming but he operates in his own distinct and surreal 
world, a pocket parallel universe captured perfectly in 
the beautiful psychedelic whirl of increasingly hallucinogenic records. 
‘Time To Dream But Never Seen’, released in 2020, was infused with 
the off-kilter, off-season eeriness of his Hampshire home town, Southsea. 
A Victorian seaside resort with shuttered-up beach huts and sinister Jack 
Tar dummies. Funny, that. The follow-up, ‘Sad Old Tatty Bunting’, delves 
even further down the rabbit hole. It’s like Syd Barrett stuck on a ghosttrain, 
going round and round for eternity. Doug appears on both albums. If Keith 
is the Sheriff of Seatman World, Doug is the Deputy. They're here to clean 
up this town, probably with a big stick and a battered box of OMO. 
The pair of them, Keith tells me, go walking on the South Downs with 
Jim Jupp from Ghost Box, who is also on the record. We make vague, 
flippant allusions to ‘Last Of The Summer Wine’. 
So is Tatty Bunting a scarecrow? Has he made a concept album about 
the Southsea Worzel Gummidge? 


“Ohno, Tatty Bunting could be anything- a person, a book, a place... 
‘Welcome to Tatty Bunting!’. | watched loads of episodes of ‘The Good 
Life’ during lockdown, which fed into these ideas | had about closed 
communities. Those new estates on the outside of towns with their 
gates. They're a bit, ‘We're having a street party! Why haven't you put 
your bunting up?”. ‘Erm... because | don’t want to?’. 

“So the album also became about those places. | was reading one of 
Stuart Maconie’s books at the time, ‘Adventures On The High Teas’, which is 
about Middle England. And he talks about ‘the gnome zone’ — those estates 
where all the lawns are cut perfectly, and everyone has their gnomes out.” 

Well, that solves the mystery of ‘The Gnome Zone’ track. Other titles 
seem to namecheck the more esoteric inhabitants of Seatman World. | tell 
him I’m going to throw them at him, and | want him to say the first thing that 
comes into his head. Get on the couch, Keith - I'm your twisted, phoney 
psychoanalyst. I’ve got a Richard Ill wig and a German accent, like Peter 
Sellers in “What's New, Pussycat?’ (Sellers was from Southsea as well). 

What's ‘The Grand Alchemists Parade’? 

“That's just a strange parade | imagined. There's the closed community 
of Tatty Bunting and one day this fucking mad procession comes through. 
Full of misfits and oddities, with this old alchemist sitting up on a chair, 
waving at everyone. He's got robes and a big old beard, and every curtain 
in the street is going absolutely barmy. They're all there, cutting the grass, 
then everything flies open and this herd of people come through playing 
weird music. Again, with lots of bunting hanging off everything.” 

‘Mrs Lawes & The Late Mr Pomfrey’? 

“They're solicitors. They were practising as a couple, but Mr Pomfrey 
passed away. And they never took the brass plate down.” 

‘Jumpy’s Playroom’? 

“The best playroom ever. Nothing modern, no Xboxes. We're talking real 
old tat. The same tat that’s in my head and in your head. This beaten-up old 
room, filled with boxes of junk-shop crap. Every box you open, something 
falls out and plays a tune. | tell you what would definitely be in there — 
those funny little monkeys with the cymbals.” 

And are you Jumpy? 

“I'm always Jumpy.” 
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he albums, | suggest, are the mental fallout from his 
childhood. The curious 1970s childhood many of us 
T shared — Lieutenant Pigeon, inappropriate sitcoms, 

the three-day week and public information films 

about stranger danger - an age when children 

were evicted from the parental home on Saturday 
mornings and not expected to be seen again until teatime. There's even 
a track called ‘In The Fields Round The Back’. 

“Council estates were always built out of town, with woods and fields 
behind them,” he reminisces. “And when we were growing up, we'd say to 
our parents, ‘We're going out to the woods for the day’. And they'd say, 
‘Get home before dark, because little Jimmy went there years ago and he 
never came back. He fell off a tree and his head exploded’. And, of course, 
there never was alittle Jimmy, but the stories survived for decades.” 

We grew up in a nebulous age, didn’t we? Keith’s records encapsulate 
that feeling magnificently. There were secrets. Dark secrets. Boarded-up 
houses we were warned not to play outside, locked spare bedrooms and 
out-of-bounds attics. 

“Absolutely,” he agrees. “My grandad lived in quite a big flat and there 
was aroom my sister and | were never allowed to go in. He got quite uppity 
with us about it. | peeked in there once and everything was just covered in 
cloths and drapes. We'd dare each other — ‘You go in!”, ‘No, you go in’ — and 
when he passed away, we discovered there was nothing spectacular in there. 
It was just a room full of old junk. So... why?” 

Was music a big part of this oddness, then? Keith's music positively reeks 
of British eccentricity, the tail end of toytown psychedelia and the whirl of 
prog-rock organs. Brickies with beer bellies wearing eyeliner and capes. 

“My older sister used to make mad mixtapes for me,” he remembers. 

“She put random music and odd sounds on them that she thought I'd like. 
Snippets of tracks. Weird squeaky voices from Gong and Pink Floyd's ‘Bike’. 
Anything a bit quirky. And then we used to make our own recordings. If you 
held the play button halfway down when you taped something, it sped up. 
So we used to do that with the piano in the front room. 

“And one of the mates | used to go wandering around with — let's call 
him Billy — was a couple of years older than me. He was very much into 
The Residents, and | was listening to Syd Barrett. This was about 1979, 
when | was in my last days at school. One day, he said to me, ‘We need 
to form a band and record an album’. 

“So he came round my house. My bedroom was set up with a little 
toy organ, some cymbals, a really fuzzy Wilson guitar and two cassette 
machines to dub things backwards and forwards. We called ourselves 
The Marilyn Monroes and we recorded an album called ‘Oop Boop De 
Boop’ in one night. My dad came up at 10 o'clock and said, ‘Right, pack 
itin now’. We sold all 30 copies locally.” 


hese bizarre experiments eventually coalesced into 
a band, The Psylons. They were darkly psychedelic, 
T with frontman Keith a barking, baritone lan Curtis 

soundalike. And they very nearly made it. Their 1986 

release, ‘Run To The Stranger’, was Single Of The 

Week in the NME and reached Number 13 in the indie 
chart, a coup that led to the Holy Grail of post-punk — a Radio 1 session 
for John Peel. Which, in turn, resulted in interest from one of the hottest 
British producers of the day, a man fresh from unit-shifting chart success 
with The Stranglers and The Human League. 

“Dale Griffin from Mott The Hoople produced the Peel session,” recalls 
Keith. “Buffin! A genuinely lovely guy. We got to Maida Vale and we were 
a bit, ‘Durr! Where do we set up?’. Chaotic, but in a good way. And he was 
open to anything. We'd say, ‘We want to do a whole track of feedback 
and make these strange noises over the top’. And he'd say, ‘OK!’. It was 
a fantastic day. And we nicked some BBC mugs. 

“Then Martin Rushent heard it and wanted to produce us. It was a bit 
scary. A feeling of, ‘Shit, something's going to happen’. For a short while, 
it was spiralling out of control. We got a manager and tried to get a grip, 
but then it all fell apart.” 

The idea of Keith as a TV-friendly 1980s pop star is glorious. There's 
a bizarre alternate dimension where he’s leaping around the ‘Cheggers 
Plays Pop’ studio with a rubber mallet, egged on by a bus party of cheering 
Cub Scouts. And, even on our plane of the multiverse, there was further 
Radio 1 play from Janice Long and Andy Kershaw. 

But with more recordings planned and a tilt at stardom imminent, 
the mercurial Rushent suddenly dissolved his Genetic Studios in 1983 
and temporarily retired from the industry. The band, baffled by weeks 
of radio silence from their erstwhile producer, only found out through 
an NME news story. They hobbled to a warmly-reviewed 1994 album, 
‘Gimp’, but the writing was on the wall. 

“We'd all started drifting towards different things,” says Keith. “And 
| really didn’t know what to do. I’d begun doing stuff with Simon the bassist 
and Jack the guitarist. Electronic dance music, really pumping stuff. We 
were called Seatman Separator. It was the name of an ejector seatin an 
old TV21 comic that Simon had. Simon was Simon Seatman, Jack was Jack 
Seatman and | was Keith Seatman. Like the Ramones! And the name stuck. 

“Then | went away for a while. | was a bit lost and didn’t know what 
to do with myself, but my mate Jez Stevens — who now directs my videos — 
said, ‘You really ought to start doing your own stuff’. | wasn't in a bad 
place, but | was a bit mopey.” 

When was this? 

“About 2008. So | dived in and quite enjoyed it. | played safe for a while, 
then | got braver, ‘Yep, that's a daft idea. I’m going to do it’. And then the 
daftness crept in everywhere.” 

Interesting, | point out, that he should describe himself as “lost”. | latched 
onto that, | tell him, when | first found his Bandcamp page. It’s still on his 
profile there — “Musical Oddness & Wistful Tootling and always slightly lost”. 
l love it. | like dreamers who drift off the beaten track, unsure of where to 
ramble for the best. These are my tribe. Does he still feel that way, | wonder? 
I'm back in Peter Sellers mode. 

“Always.” 

He pauses and fidgets with his laptop keyboard, perhaps not having 
expected to self-analyse quite so much. | feel a bit guilty. Then he laughs 
and shakes his head. 

“| just... | can’t describe what | do. | sit down to record something, listen 
back and think, ‘Nope, it sounds nothing like how | intended. It's gone off ona 


strange tangent’. That's the lost bit, | think. Wandering around in this oddness. 


“And I've always been drawn to odd things. | remember the first Devo 
album. A mate of mine said, ‘You'll like this’, and | did. It just sounded so 
daft. And Cardiacs... some of itis difficult, but some of itis genius. And 
The Cramps -they live in this weird world of 1950s sci-fi films. I’ve got a 
big CD boxset of theirs, and | was playing it at the weekend while | was 
doing the housework. Everything is about monsters and aliens. They create 
a whole world, and yeah, I'd like to visit. And | won't overstay my welcome.” 


eith Seatman’s world is illusory and tantalisingly elusive. 
Hence ‘Time To Dream But Never Seen’? Come on, 
K Keith, let’s go straight down that rabbit hole into your 
unconscious. Tell me about your most recent dream. 
“| had a strange one the other night. | was in a 
warehouse and | couldn’t get out. There was a phone 
lying around and | dialled a number, but my fingers wouldn't hit the buttons 
properly. Someone kept shouting the number at me and | kept getting it 
wrong every single time. | have one or two nightmares a month and there 
are always phones in there. Big old-fashioned mobiles.” 

An anxiety dream about the ubiquity of modern communication, | reckon. 
After all, we are the generation that grew up “in the fields round the back”. 

“| think you're probably right!” 

And, this time, we both laugh. He pulls down treasures from the shelves 
behind him - a northern soul seven-inch by Yvonne Baker that caught his 
ear at a recent 50th birthday party and vintage figurines of mutton-chopped 
Manchester City players (“Francis Lee and Colin Bell... come on, gents”). 

We drift instinctively from semi-formal interview mode to chummy 
reminiscence -the addictive scent of Sharpie pens, the US Dracula toys 
smuggled into 1970s Southsea by a schoolmate whose dad was in the 
Navy, how Brian Poole from 1980s synth experimentalists Renaldo & 

The Loaf became an unlikely Marilyn Monroes fan. And then he becomes 
distracted by the sound of a worrying shrieking. 

“Sorry, I'll have to go and let the cat in. She's outside.” 

What's she called? 

“Doris.” 

| promise to give her a namecheck, so | have. Welcome to Seatman 
World, everyone. Capital City — Tatty Bunting. Population - expanding with 
every release. It’s a beautiful place to visit, and | willoverstay my welcome. 


“Sad Old Tatty Bunting' is out now on Castles In Space 
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The second album by Electribe 101 is the stuff of legend. 
Dismissed as “crap” when they were dropped by their 
major label in 1992, “Electribal Soul' is nothing of the 
kind. Finally seeing the light of day, singer Billie Ray 
Martin proudly shows off this lost classic 


WORDS: BEN MURPHY 


t's been sitting on a DAT in a drawer for 30 years,” says 
Electribe 101 vocalist and songwriter Billie Ray Martin 
a | ofthe band's storied and never-before-released second 
album, ‘Electribal Soul’. “Listening to it now, | think how 
talented we were not just to do the techno thing, you 
know? Everything was built around my vocal, and that's 
what made Electribe 101 different.” 

Rocketed to fame by 1988 club classic and chart hit ‘Talking With Myself’ 
and epochal 1990 album ‘Electribal Memories”, Electribe 101 were celebrated 
for their synthesis of house music, electronica and vintage soul — a rare 
marriage of pop appeal and underground credibility. Their second long-player, 
‘Electribal Soul’, was originally due out in 1992 but was sabotaged at the last 
moment by a dismissive record label. 

Afterthree decades in limbo, the album has been restored, remastered 
and repackaged with new artwork, overseen by Billie herself. Outthis month 
on Electribal Records, it’s an astonishing time capsule of an especially vibrant 
era for UK music and a suite of songs that ranks alongside the band’s best. 

As brilliant as the tracks are, they've lain dormant since Phonogram 
refused to release ‘Electribal Soul’ and subsequently dropped the group. 
Shortly afterwards, Electribe split up, with Hamburg-born, London-based 
Billie embarking on a solo career and the other members — Joe Stevens, 

Les Fleming, Roberto Cimarosti and Brian Nordhoff — going on to form 
The Groove Corporation. 

“We thought the album was shit because we were dropped,” says Billie, 
talking to us from her home in a snowy Berlin. “We were told, ‘You didn't 
sell enough, you didn’t shift enough units’. Phonogram’s managing director 
apparently said, ‘What is this crap?”. | remember us mixing it and mixing it 
again, saying, ‘Does this sound good enough?’. It’s a bit weird, because when 
| started restoring the audio with the help of someone recently and listening 
to itwhen it was mastered, | thought, ‘Actually, this is really great’.” 
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Ithough Billie had been wanting to release ‘Electribal 
Soul' for ages, she encountered several hurdles along 
A the way. She had the agreement ofthe remaining band 
members but when she initially approached Universal, 
who now own the master rights, about reissuing the 
first album and finally putting outthe second, they 
didn't want to know. Then she looked into a reissue record label but was 
disappointed by the lack of care and attention to the music they released. 
Eventually, she decided to oversee the project herself, trying out various 
mastering engineers before finding the right one. 
“| wasn't going to budge until it sounded the best it could,” she says. 
“Itwas more like a process to decide that no one else could or would do it.” 

The album sleeve image — a photograph of fingers grasping an industrial 
cog- makes explicitthe band's merging of human and machine. Mirroring 
the style of their original covers, it was designed especially for the new 
release by Philip Marshall, famed for his artwork on Frankie Goes To 
Hollywood and 808 State records, among others. 

Meanwhile, Billie went to great lengths for the rest of the sleeve art, 
getting in touch with Lewis Mulatero, the photographer from the original 
“Electribal Memories’ sessions, to see if she could get back the unused 
and unseen images. He’s now living in New Zealand but still had the old 
negatives, so he shipped them over. While they were sticky and damaged 
from years in storage, Billie was able to get them fully restored. 

The songs themselves feel like lost classics. The cover of Throbbing 
Gristle’s unsettling ‘Persuasion’, with its dark electro bassline, prowling 
rhythm, coercive lyrics and spoken-word samples, has a smouldering 
power. ‘Insatiable Love’ is an emotive Balearic gem wreathed in synth 
sweeps and bleeps. ‘Conquering Tomorrow’ is a lush ambient track, 
and ‘Space Oasis’ (later issued as a Billie Ray Martin solo record) is 
a transcendent and glimmering piece of piano-driven Balearic house 
with a wistful air comparable to A Man Called Adam. It's tied together 
by Billie’s soulful vocal tones, bringing warmth and feeling to the 
machine-made music, while the lyrics have an intimate quality that 
makes them all the more affecting. 

“It was really about me and what | was going through at the time,” 
says Billie. “But it's something | never considered then — how close 
| was to everything | wrote. It was from my experience.” 


lectribal Soul’ was recorded in 1991 at Olympic 
Studios in London, with production on some tracks 
"E overseen by Apollo 440's Howard Gray. Although the 
band were feeling fragile when they made the album 
— having just come off a stressful tour with Depeche 
Mode, and with the record label breathing down their 
necks - Billie still has fond memories of those times, recalling some of the 
brighter moments they had in the studio. 

“| remember some of the songs were really joyful to do,” she says. “And 
spontaneous, because | would come in with all these records I'd heard and go 
to the group and say, ‘We need to do something like this’. If they were into it, we 
would sit right down and try something. Rob the keyboard player, who passed 
away three years ago, was so quick in coming up with nice ideas. And Joe, he 
was so amazing. Allthe hook lines thatwork around my vocal, that was him. 

“We had a lot of fun. For ‘Persuasion’, | came in with this stuff that | really 
wanted to sample — the bit that says ‘machines’. They laid it out on a keyboard. 
| remember it was late at night. As | sang the vocals, I'd press these keys 
saying ‘machines, machines’ and the band would create the music around 
it. At one point, | pressed the wrong key and we suddenly got this violin 
playing. We just fell about laughing.” 

While making ‘Electribal Soul’, Billie and the band embroidered the 
electronic beats and synths with more organic sources. The songs ‘Deadline 
For My Memories’ and ‘Hands Up And Amen’ have a transcendent gospel air 
thanks to Billie’s rich vocals, while blues and classic soul also come to the fore. 

“| came in with all this soul stuff to inspire us,” she remembers. “Brian 
immediately said, ‘Oh yeah, Norman Whitfield [psychedelic soul producer] 
and The Undisputed Truth!’. | realised the rest of the group were already into 
that, and the Motown and Marvin Gaye stuff. Especially Brian - he brought 
it allinto the production. | didn’t have to convince anybody to add it.” 

Yet house, in some ways a newer form of soul, remains a key element 
onthe record. As in their earlier material, the spirit of Chicago is threaded 
through the spry rhythms of tracks like ‘Space Oasis’. 

“To me, house was a kind of soul music and still is,” says Billie. “Artists 
like Robert Owens, those were the people | listened to and said, ‘This has 
never been done before, and this is what I’ve been waiting for’, you know? 
Robert Owens sang about things that matter to us in modern life. For me, 
house allowed us to put the soul in technological music for the first time.” 
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illie Ray Martin was born in Hamburg and loved singing 
from an early age, recording tapes of her vocalising and 


E badgering her grandmother to send them to her favourite 


singers. When she finished school, she moved to Berlin 
and immersed herself in electropop, industrial and 
classic soul, absorbing the Eurythmics and becoming 
fascinated by Cabaret Voltaire. With her vocal talent, she formed a series 
of bands, with one in particular an overnight sensation in the city. 
“There was one group called Billie And The Deep,” she recalls. 
“We were an 11-piece soul band and we were super-famous in Berlin. 
This was all happening at the same time, but at that point | hadn't combined 
soul and electronic music. Then | meta fellow student and we listened to 
Depeche Mode and started doing basic electronic music. Then | eventually 
decided to move to London.” 
It was there that she fell into the club scene, with house becoming 
a cultural phenomenon before her eyes. 
“It was so inspiring,” she says. “It was the time when we all would go 
to clubs at night and in the morning go straight to a record shop and say, 
‘| want the one that goes, “Doom, doom, doom!”. | want the one with that 
bassline’. And the guy behind the counter knew exactly what you were 
talking about, because we were all listening to the same stuff. 


PHOTO: KATE GARNER 


“When house music started in the UK, the first week you'd see only 
50 people in a club, then the next week it was 300, and the next — boom! 
It was like wildfire. Dancing your head off... it was just the right moment 
in time to be there. It was one of those movements. | wasn’t a drug-taker, 
so | would be jumping around screaming to [Fingers Inc's] ‘Can You Feel It’, 
and | was actually the only one not on drugs. | was really lifted by the music.” 

Billie joined forces with Birmingham four-piece Joe Stevens, Les 
Fleming, Brian Nordhoff and Rob Cimarosti to become Electribe 101 after 
they answered her ad in Melody Maker, which read: “Soul rebel seeks 
musicians — genius only”. 

She had already collaborated with Mark Moore's S'Express project 
on several tracks, and it was her idea to adapt London producer Julian 
Jonah’s ‘Jealousy And Lies’ for Electribe 101's first single and biggest hit. 

‘Talking With Myself’ had a similar groove to Jonah’s song, but driven by 
a creeping grand piano line, supple drums and Billie’s effortlessly cool tones, 
it became something fresh and addictive. It reached Number 23 in the UK 
charts when it was reissued in 1990, and Number Eight in the US dance chart. 
Beyond its pop appeal, the song’s aquamarine tranquillity made it popular in 
Ibiza with the Balearic scene, typified by DJs like Alfredo and José Padilla. 

“When | heard ‘Jealousy And Lies’, it was my eureka moment,” says Billie. 


“| went to the guys and said, ‘Let's start with this and see where it takes us’.” 


Electribal soul. 


electribe 101 


or a few years, Electribe 101 were highly successful, 
supporting Erasure at the massive Milton Keynes Bowl, 
F enjoying another chart hit with ‘Tell Me When The Fever 
Ended’, releasing their album and having house pioneer 
Frankie Knuckles remix several of their songs. And when 
the group came to their inauspicious end and went their 
separate ways, Billie continued to work in electronic music. 

In 1993, she released ‘4 Ambient Tales’ on Apollo Records, the downtempo 
offshoot of R&S. Produced by The Grid, it took a beatless chill-out turn and 
Billie went on to collaborate with underground dance heroes Slam, DJ Hell, 
Spooky and Hard Ton on a succession of singles through the 1990s and 2000s. 

“My interest always lay in combining vocals and electronic music,” she 
says. “The 90s were a great time for techno hits, so | was really into all that.” 

Her biggest solo record was ‘Your Loving Arms’. A bouncy pop-dance 
juggernaut, again produced by The Grid and laden with vocal hooks, it was the 
most mainstream she ever got, reaching Number Six in the UK chart in 1995. 

“That's how ‘Your Loving Arms’ started — my love for pop, commercial 
stuff. Me and The Grid were like, ‘Come on then, let's do it’. They didn't fear 
sounding a bitmore commercial for a while.” 

More recently, Billie has returned to her overt soul, gospel and blues 
influences. She’s currently working on three albums which eschew 
electronics in favour of filmic production, orchestral strings and acoustic 
instruments, with renowned session musician Larry Mullins and members 
of Tindersticks. 

“There's one album I’m working on where all the songs are like strange 
1970s film soundtracks, which is what | was inspired by. | was like, ‘Oh my 


god, who do | involve in this? Who can help pull this together?’. Then | came 
across a Tindersticks soundtrack they’d done a long time ago. To cut a long 
story short, eventually | asked and they came. Three of them. We went to a 
big studio in the Czech Republic and spent five days recording. It was amazing 
because everything | had dreamed about happened in the studio. There were 
tears sometimes when | was doing vocals. Tindersticks are just great.” 
remixes of ‘Heading For The Night’, a track from the 
first album slated to be a single but never released 
at the time. The ‘Heading For Maddness’ mix in particular is a brilliant 
downtempo piece of electronic soul with a Mr Fingers bassline, dolphin 
noises and dubbed-out effects that you can't help but feel would have 
been huge had it been given the seal of approval by record execs. 

The band never kept in touch, and with the death of keyboardist Rob 
Cimarosti in 2019, Billie says there’s no chance of any new music. Still, she 
wants to make sure people hear the incredible things they did make in the 
space of a few short years. 

“When | listen to ‘Electribal Soul’ now, I’m thrilled and I think, "Wow!’,” 


she says. “There could have been three singles from this, maybe even hit 
singles. Who knows?” 


hile she’s no longer making electronic music, Billie 
Ray Martin is dedicated to preserving her band’s 
legacy. In addition to the new issue of ‘Electribal Soul’, 
she’s also recovered and put out Frankie Knuckles’ 


‘Electribal Soul’ is released by Electribal on 18 March 
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Introdueing 10 classic electronic music books ELECTRONIC 


every discerning fan should know about — 
although owning some of these out-of-print 
titles is quite another matter 


WORDS: MARK BREND 


here has been published writing about electronic music for almost as long 
as there has been electronic music. Mark Twain described the Telharmonium 
T in The New York Times in 1906, while reports of Maurice Martenot and Leon 
Theremin demonstrating their instruments featured in US and European 
newspapers throughout the 1920s and 30s. 
In the 1950s, entire books about the brave new world of electronic 
music, often written by composers or inventors, began to appear. Constant Martin, designer. 
of the Clavioline, published ‘Musique Electronique’ in 1950 and Pierre Schaeffer's “Ala Recherche 
D’Une Musique Concréte' followed two years later, while Lejaren Hiller and Leonard Isaacson 
collaborated on the computer-composed ‘Illiac Suite’ in 1957 and went on to publish ‘Experimental 
Music: Composition With An Electronic Computer’ in 1959. 

While these books discuss a genre in its infancy or imagine the future (or both), a change started 
to occur in the 1960s. As the catalogue of recorded, performed and broadcast electronic music grew 
at pace, more people. -professionals and amateurs — —began to have a go at their own compositions, 
creating a parallel surge in those writing about it. 

The 10 books featured here cover a period up to the early 1980s, by which time electronic music 
was ubiquitous. The titles have been chosen on merit, and because they cover different approaches 
- instructional, educational, biographical, critical. Of course, lists like this are subjective. You could 
take the same remit and create another list of 10 books many times over. 

A quick word on pricing. Valuing books is not an exact science. Condition, scarcity and a hard-to- 
pin-down sense of desirability are all factors. With the exception of the two titles currently in print, 
prices quoted are estimates for a decent, complete reading copy, not a book in mint condition. 
They're based on recent sale prices and books offered for sale at the time of writing. 


MUSIC AND 
MUSIQUE CONCRETE 


1961 


VALUE: £40 (ORIGINAL EDITION), £10 (FORULI 
EDITION) 


The importance of FC (Fred) Judd's emergence 
‘in the British electronic scene is sometimes 
overlooked. While Tristram Cary, Daphne Oram 
and Delia Derbyshire are rightly lauded, Judd — 
if he is mentioned — tends to be a footnote. Yet 
from the late 1950s to the early 70s he was 
influential as a composer, inventor, writer and 
educator. His radical soundtrack for the puppet 
series ‘Space Patrol’ (1962) was avery early 
example on UK television of a wholly electronic 
score. And for many years he wrote for and 
edited magazines aimed at the home recording 
hobbyist. It is atthis market that ‘Electronic 
Music And Musique Concréte’ is aimed. 
Surely the first how-to book on the subject 
published in the UK, and maybe anywhere, its 
92 pages contain photographs and illustrations 
to support the text, which is readable and 
informative if, for example, you want to know 
how to splice a tape. Itis a portal into a lost 
world, where enthusiasts equipped with little 
more than a soldering iron, a tape recorder and 
a test oscillator spent their free time making 
strange noises. Judd returned to the subject in 
1972 with ‘Electronics In Music’. Both books were 
‘published by Neville Spearman and have since 
been republished by Foruli. 


COMPOSING WITH 
TAPE RECORDERS; 
MUSIQUE CONCRETE 
FOR BEGINNERS 


am 
VALUE: £75 


By the end of the 1960s, electronic music was 
being taught in some universities, schools and 
colleges across the UK. Terence Dwyer was 
ateacher and a composer with an interest in 
tape composition. He explored this in education 
throughout the 60s, collecting his thoughts in 
the 74-page ‘Composing With Tape Recorders’, 
published by Oxford University Press. 

While FC Judd was catering for autodidacts, 
Dwyer's book could also be used in formal 
ee ieee BS de heis writing 
nn are E recorder, tape and a 
microphone. Each chapter comes with practical 


exercises. Some are simple technical instructions, 


others require creativity — Exercise 42 calls for 
two minutes of music illustrating a scenario 
which begins, “The sparrows launch an attack 
on the elephants”. 

There were several educational books of this. 
type doing the rounds in the 70s, but Dwyer's was 
the best. Chris Watson has declared it a formative 
influence. In 1975, Dwyer produced a two-volume 
resource for teachers, ‘Making Electronic Music: 
A Course For Schools’, also with OUP. Each 
volume was accompanied by two seven-inch 
records containing source material. 


A GUIDE TO 
ELECTRONIC 
MUSIC 


Paul Griffiths 
1979 
VALUE: £15 


Alongside the practical books like Judd's, - 
and Dwyer's histories, reference Posa 
critical studies began to appear through the 
1960s and 70s. Many of these were American, 
and most focused on modern classical electronic 
composers like Karlheinz Stockhausen, John 
Cage and Milton Babbitt. Music critic, novelist 
and librettist Paul Griffiths was one of the first 
British writers to engage in this way. 
Griffiths’ ‘Modern Music: A Concise History 

From Debussy To Boulez’, which appeared in 
1978, includes a chapter on electronic music that 
sums up 20th century developments to that point. 
‘A Guide To Electronic Music’ was published a year 
later and covers the same ground in a 128-page 
primer, while also acknowledging electronics in 
rock. Tangerine Dream, The Beach Boys, Yes and 
ELP are among the acts mentioned. Both books 
were published by Thames & Hudson. 

Griffiths recognises that times are changing, 

writing in his introduction, “There is every reason 
to believe the contribution of electronics to 
contemporary music will grow. Certainly itis no 
longer possible to dismiss electronic music as an 
esoteric sideline”. 

It's a thorough and clear book. The appendices 
include a useful discography that focuses on 
serious and experimental works. 


ELECTRONIC 
MUSIC: THE 
INSTRUMENTS, 
THE MUSIC 
& THE MUSICIANS 


1981 
VALUE: £15 


Yes, itis that Andy Mackay! Perhaps not the 
most obvious member of Roxy Music to write. 
a book about electronic music. Published by 
Phaidon Press two years after the Griffiths book, 
it covers similar ground in a bigger format, with 
more illustrations. And like Griffiths, Mackay 
crams in a lot of detail. Reading the two books 
sequentially, you see the tectonic plates move as 
technology advances. Mackay stands at the dawn 
of the sampling era. The Fairlight gets a mention. 
He divides his 128 pages into four main 
‘sections. A brief history first, then a heavily 
illustrated look at contemporary instruments and 
production tools. In this section Mackay, 
in common with many authors listed here, uses 
a definition of electronic music that might be 
more accurately expressed as electronics in. 
music, including processes like multi-tracking 
and effects. The third section traces how various 
strands and people relate, while the fourth 
comprise 50 mini- biographies of key figures. 
There's a clip online of Mackay in the BBC 
archive, discussing the book on ‘Pebble Mill At 
One’. “There was something called a synthesiser, 
wasn't there?” says the interviewer, cueing up 
Mackay for a demonstration of a VCS 3. 


10 CLASSIC ELECTRONIC MUSIC BOOKS 


ZA 


THE BBC. 
RADIOPHONIC 
WORKSHOP: 

THE FIRST 25 YEARS 


Desmond Briscoe with 
Roy Curtis-Bramwell 
1983 

VALUE: £40 


Desmond Briscoe co-founded the BBC Radiophonic 


Workshop with Daphne Oram. He remained 
involved until 1983 (when this book appeared), 
although he'd stepped back from organisational 
duties in 1977. Atthe time, the Workshop was still 
very much a going concern and Briscoe’s book, 

a 175-page large-format paperback published 

by the BBC, is an odd mix of history, memoir and 
marketing literature. At times, Briscoe comes over 
as almost apologetic. Writing in the introduction 
about what he calls “radiophonics”, he says, “I am 
not yet convinced that it has valuably extended the 
boundaries of ‘real’ music”. 

Asa source of hard historical information, it 
was eclipsed by Louis Niebur's 2010 book, ‘Special 
Sound: The Creation And Legacy Of The BBC 
Radiophonic Workshop’. Even so, it’s an essential 
read for anyone wanting to get an insider's sense 
of what life was like in the Workshop in those first 
25 years. His tone is conversational, sometimes 
gossipy, and it’s packed with behind-the-scenes 
illustrations. The appendices include a list of the 
Workshop's equipment in 1982. Among the eye- 
watering ranks of Roland, Yamaha, ARP, EMS and 
Oberheim instruments is a Fairlight, which could 
be booked and moved from studio to studio. It was 
along way from test oscillators, lampshades a and 
home-made one-string guitars. 


THE ART OF 
ELECTRONIC MUSIC: 
THE INSTRUMENTS, 
DESIGNERS, AND 
MUSICIANS BEHIND 
THE ARTISTIC 

AND POPULAR 
EXPLOSION OF 
ELECTRONIC MUSIC 


1984 
VALUE: £50 


This 315-page volume with extensive illustrations 


is, for the most part, comprised of material 
published in Keyboard magazine between 1975 


‚and 1983. As the unwieldy subtitle suggests, there 


are three principal sections. The first covers 
the history of electronic musical instruments. 
The second profiles some of the big figures in 
synthesiser design, including Bob Moog, Tom 
Oberheim and Don Buchla. The third and longest 
‘section covers artists active in the period, 
including Brian Eno, Keith Emerson, Wendy Carlos 
(twice), Suzanne Ciani, Kraftwerk and Vangelis. 
While the history section is interesting enough, 
the book comes into its own in parts two and three 
where designers and musicians are interviewed 
and profiled. It was written right in the middle 
of a rich era in synth development, charting the 
move from vast analogue modular rigs (many of 
which are photographed) to breakthrough digital 
instruments like the DX7. The participants are 
speaking in the middle of history as it unfolds, not 
reflecting on it later with the benefit of hindsight. 


KRAUTROCKSAMPLER: 
ONE HEAD'S GUIDE 

TO THE GREAT — 
KOSMISCHE MUSIK — 


1995 
VALUE: £150+ 


The mid-90s was a transitional period for 

Julian Cope. He was still having hits, but he was 
also well on the way to becoming the visionary 
antiquarian rock'n’ roll polymath we know and 
love today. The first volume of his autobiography, 
Scene And The Story Of The Teardrop Explodes, 
1976-82’, appeared in 1994, followed a year later 
by 'Krautrocksampler”.. 

Cope clearly knows his subject, which is 
German underground and electronic music from 
the late 1960s and throughoutthe 70s. Butthis 
is nota sober work of musicology. Idiosyncratic, 
subjective and brimming with enthusiasm, it's 
a book William Blake might have written if he'd 
worked as an NME journalist. 

‘Krautrocksampler’ was unusual at the time, 
and not just for its style. Bands like Neu! and 
Faust had always had some purchase with a post- 
punk audience. The likes of Tangerine Dream and 
Amon Düül, on the other hand, were often sniffed 
atas proggy hippies. Cope embraced them all 
with passion. 

A 140-page book published by Head Heritage, 
‘Krautrocksampler’ went through a few editions 
and translations, but itis long out of print. Cope 
has said it will never be updated or republished. 


MIDA. AA 
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CREATIVE MUSIC 
PRODUCTION: JOE 
MEEK'S BOLD 
TECHNIQUES 


Bat sand 
2001 
VALUE: £150+ (FOR FIRST EDITION WITH CD) 


The diligently researched general biography, 

“The Legendary Joe Meek: The Telstar Man‘, 
was published by John Repsch in 1989. Repsch 
lent some of his research to Barry Cleveland 

for ‘Joe Meek's Bold Techniques’, published by 
Mix Books. A 263-page, illustrated paperback, 
itincludes biographical details, butis primarily a 
meticulous analysis of Meek’ "s working methods. 

While Cleveland sometimes has to resort 

to supposition — his subject was notoriously 
secretive after all — interviews with musicians 
and engineers who worked with Meek provide 
expert witness testimony. Cleveland also had 
access to archives including equipment lists 
and invoices, many of which are reproduced in 
the book. These enable himto say with some 
accuracy ‘what gear Meek was using and when. 

For a technical read it is quite amusing. 

Of ‘Night Of The Vampire’, a Meek-produced 
instrumental, Cleveland writes, “It featured 
opening sound effects used later on [Screaming 
Lord] Sutch's record, but with an even more 
impressive coffin sound”. 

A hardback revised second edition followed. 
Both editions came bundled with the ‘I Hear A 
New World’ album by Joe Meek & The Blue Men. 
It's a streaming link in the second edition, but has 
a CD mounted on the inside back cover in the first. 


LOUIS AND BEBE 
BARRON'S FORBIDDEN 
PLANET: A FILM 
SCORE GUIDE 


James Wierzbicki 
2005 
VALUE: £30 


A lot of words have been written about Louis and 
Bebe Barron’s landmark film score, but nothing 
matches James Wierzbicki's book, published 

by Scarecrow Press, for detail and insight. An 
American musicologist, Wierzbicki's 185 pages of 
tightly packed text looks forbidding, but most of it 
is accessible to the general reader. 

There. are five main. chapters covering origins 
and connections, compositional techniques, 
historical and critical contexts, the music, and the 
film score. Of these, the music chapter is the most 
technical, sometimes attempting to describe and 


explain the composition with conventional musical 


notation, while conceding that there was never 

a written score. “Such notation-based terms as 
‘slur’, ‘time signature’ and ‘bar line’ are completely 
irrelevant,” says Wierzbicki. 

Elsewhere, Wierzbicki is informative and 
entertaining about the Barrons’ earliest music 
and their basic home studio set-up. He places 
‘Forbidden Planet’ in the context of 1950s sci-fi 
music, relating it to earlier theremin soundtracks. 
He is particularly good on the political 
shenanigans surrounding the score, which was 
controversial at the time as the Musicians’ Union 
did not consider it real music. “While the Barrons 
thought of themselves as composers, many in the 
industry regarded them merely as concocters of 
sound effects,” he writes. 


PASSPORT TO 
THE FUTURE: THE 
AMAZING LIFE AND 


MUSIC OF ELECTRONIC 


POP MUSIC PIONEER 
JEAN-JACQUES 
PERREY 


VALUE: £15 


Jean-Jacques Perrey had a long career. Inthe | 
1950s he championed the Ondioline, an early 
electronic keyboard, then in the 60s was one of 
the very first artists to use Moogs in pop. In the 
late 90s he collaborated with Air, and in the 
2000s was remixed by Fatboy Slim. 

In 2008, he teamed up with American 
composer Dana Countryman, which led to the 
album, ‘Destination Space’, and this authorised 


biography. Though still in print it remains obscure, 


which is a great shame because it’s packed with 
information about Perrey's career that you won't 
find anywhere else. Itis particularly good on 
Perrey's life as an Ondioline travelling salesman. 
and his early days performing in Paris. 

Perrey himself is quoted in depth, his zest for 
life and exuberance shining through. With his 
cabaret act, Around The World In Eighty Ways, 
Perrey frequently shared a bill with Jacques Brel 
and afterwards they would eat together, though 
often all they could afford were radishes, bread 
and butter. Among the many illustrations is the 
frankly weird cover for the ‘Mr Ondioline’ EP, 
featuring Perrey peering through slits in a hood 
covering his head and shoulders. 

Originally published by Sterling Swan Press 
in a 283-page paperback, the edition currently 
available is the third. 
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REVWERKED 


Remixes 


In 1997, in a tent in the English countryside, Kraftwerk experienced a rather 
special moment. They were playing their first UK show in five years at the 
Tribal Gathering festival. The Detroit tent emptied as the faithful gathered to 
witness it, the big name DJs heading the charge. In a spectacular confluence 
of old and new, Kraftwerk were presented to an entirely fresh audience, 

a crowd of mashed Day-Glo hedonists primed by nearly a decade of their 
techno and house idols citing Kraftwerk as the motherlode of the electronic 
dance music that had changed their lives. The response was so enthusiastic 
that the tent nearly blasted into space. 

Before our eyes, Kraftwerk shapeshifted from elder statesmen of 
analogue electronic music (Ralf Hütter turned 50 the year before) into the 
Original Techno Gods. The title may have been made up by me just now, but 
they were certainly anointed thus by public affirmation in that tent just 
outside Luton in 1997. 

Hütter has never shied away from implementing quite radical updates to 
the Kraftwerk machinery to keep it in the, erm, mix. This compilation album, 
originally released without fanfare on streaming platforms just over a year 
ago and now getting a fully fledged physical release, is the wax document of 
one of those transformations. 

Kraftwerk has been seriously retooled at least four times over the 
decades, and ‘Remixes’ is a kind of final report on the success of the 1997 
clubland diversification. There are rerubs from dance lords like Underground 
Resistance (there are three stabs at ‘Expo 2000’ from various permutations of 
the UR crew), Orbital, Alex Gopher, Etienne De Crécy, 

William Orbit, Hot Chip and longtime Kraftwerk associate Francois 
Kervorkian, as well as the Kling Klangers themselves. 

Keeping on top of the various mixes (there are 19) is an exercise in 
taxonomy in itself. The second disc of the triple vinyl version is entirely 
given over to remixes of ‘Expo 2000’, seven in all. ‘Aéro Dynamik’ gets four 
reboots, there are two versions of ‘Radioactivity’, a couple of ‘The Robots’ 
(‘Robotronik’ and ‘Robotnik’), one ‘Home Computer’ (the 2021 seven-inch 
edit), one ‘Tour De France’ and one ‘La Forme’. 

Most interesting is ‘Non Stop’, which opens proceedings. It started life as 
a 30-second sting developed for MTV in the 1980s. In 2020 it was processed 
into the Kling Klang databanks and transmogrified into this eight-minute 
piece. The plaintive melody, hesitant beat and mournful machine singing 
echoes the romantic melancholy of 1970s-era Kraftwerk. 

But the snippet-into-song technique of ‘Non Stop’ creates both familiarity 
and confusion. Is it a version of ‘Musique Non-Stop’ from ‘Electric Cafe’ 

(or ‘Techno Pop’ as it was called when remastered in 2009)? It’s not, but you'd 
be forgiven for thinking it might be. Once upon a time you really knew where 
you were with a Kraftwerk song. After all, there weren't that many and no 


one bothered with the first three albums anyway. But since ‘The Mix’ in 1991, 
the circular song cycle of 2003's ‘Tour De France Soundtracks’, with its four 
tracks called ‘Tour De France’, not to mention the 1983 single ‘Tour De France’, 
the '3-D The Catalogue’ live versions and these remixes, have all led to a 
dizziness when it comes to mapping your Kraftwerk experiences these days. 

This gets all the more maze-like with the ‘Expo 2000’ mixes. On the 
Spotify version, there are Kling Klang mixes from 2000, 2002 and 2001, 
in that order. But the vinyl and CD tracklisting drops the more dreamy 2000 
mix. Is it because the 2000 mix is also sort of ‘Planet Of Visions’? Or perhaps 
it's because itisn'ta banger. But then the 2001 mix isn’t either, being almost 
devoid of beats. We shall never know, but Orbital’s remix fires it up with their 
trademark arpeggiating and thumping beats, while Underground Resistance 
emigre DJ Rolando adds a Latin swing and sweeping strings, creating a 
German phonics-spouting/robot lush-house crossover oddity. 

Elsewhere, William Orbit's acid bassline to ‘Radioactivity’ and dubstep 
bass interventions tool the track for a big dancefloor. Francois Kervorkian's 
12-inch remix is from around the time when they added the word “Stop” 
before ‘Radioactivity’, making the “Atomkraft? Nein Danke” activism explicit 
in what had been a more oblique statement. French sophisticates Etienne 
De Crécy and Alex Gopher turn in an acid-laden ‘Aéro Dynamik’, which Hot 
Chip also muck about with, as well as ‘La Forme’, giving both a woozy, thin 
mountain air chunkiness. 

And what I realise, after a day stewing in these mixes, is that I'm more 
precious about the source material than its creator. There’s a lot of fun to 
be had with Kraftwerk music, and certainly everyone here sounds like they 
enjoyed the opportunity to pull it apart and rebuild it. 

Whatever the motivation behind this release, and there are plenty of 
robust opinions on that question in the (re)mixed reaction from fans across 
social media, it will give the perma-touring Kraftwerk experience some more 
battery life as it picks up where it left off in 2019. 


KRAFTWERK OREMIAES 
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A Wave From A Shore 


The beautifully ambiguous title 

of'A Wave From A Shore’ evokes 
the oceanic swell within, while 

also describing the way that 
Disassembler's Christopher Royal 
King and Christopher Tignor created 
this record, sending each other 
sonic additions from their respective 
coasts ofthe US. The titular duality 
(“wave", “shore”) is matched in 

the push and pull between Tignor’s 
strings and King’s electronics. 

The orchestral heft of ‘In Devotion’ 
navigates a blurred trajectory 
through melancholy and hope, while 
‘Impossible Color’ treads a line 
between Ingram Marshall-like elegy 
and Eluvium-ish ambience. 


Patanjali 


The second album from British- 
born, Berlin-based DJ Amotik, the 
self-released ‘Patanjali’ has the kind 
of meditational mood you'd expect 
from a long-player named after his 
grandfather's yoga ashram. But it's 
far from lethargic, with the dreamy, 
ether-like qualities driven along by 
Carl Craig-style chugging ('Unsath') 
or stripped-back techno pulses (see 


‘Baan’ or 'Iksath'). There's the odd 


tougher, grittier moment, but even 
these have an atmosphere of fizzing 
static that's quite transporting. 


Time Deferred 


There's a distinctly creepy air 
hovering over Glasgow sound artist 
Mark Vernon's ‘Time Deferred’. We 
hear brooding, sub-soundtrack 
cellos and the restless ghosts of 
dead electronics on “The Object 
Invoked Has Disconnected 

From Its Host’, while a cut-up 
answer machine recording on ʻA 
Coincidence Of Deceleration And 
Acceleration” is simultaneously 
anguished, nonsensical and 
stalkerish. And the foreboding drips 
and distant chanting of ‘Athanasia’ 
pulse with sinister intent, the centre 
of a haunted tone poem that's 
chock-full of shadows and a grim, 
unexplainable mystery. 


= DISASSEMBLER 


Plonk 


Kansas-born Brian Leeds, aka 
Huerco S, returns after six years 
with an album of tessellating, 
synaptic techno. ‘Plonk’ offers a 
connecting road between ambient 
and dance worlds, scuffing a similar 
line as Beatrice Dillon's excellent 


‘Workaround’ from 2020. ‘Plonk X’ 


simmers with dark emotion, while 


‘Plonk IX’ features Washington DC 


wordsmith Sir E.U barking end- 
of-the-line epithets over a jagged 
breakbeat and hissing ambience. 
It’s the track that resonates most, 
with an after-dark glow that makes 
you long for more. 
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Valencia 


American multi-instrumentalist, 
producer and DJ Robert Yang 
connects geographical dots on the 
latest Bézier record for Dark Entries, 
invoking both San Francisco's 
Valencia Street and Valencia, Spain. 
The two places have sympathetic 
connections to underground 

scenes ofthe 1980s, and here Yang 
revisits their truculent, synthetic 
sounds. The bruising title track and 
the fusillade beat of ‘Scrupulous’ 


harness lascivious club energy of old, 


while in true Bézier form, moments 
of lightness surface via the spacey 
‘Reservoir’, featuring vocals by 
Yang's partner, Len.Leo. 
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Blind 


There's a distinctly savage 

edge to this fusion of jazz and 
electronica fromthe Netherlands” 
Jameszoo, aka Mitchel Van Dinther, 
that's missing from most other 
explorations ofthe territory. Not 

so much blending acoustic and 
electronic sounds as letting 

them fight it out, tracks like the 
Squarepusher-esque ‘For Drummers 
(And Guitarists)’ are thrilling white- 
knuckle rides that usually end up 
worth the terror. ‘Hommage A Qui’ 
is a great example of the beauty 
that can emerge from a scattershot, 
glitchy sonic collage, but it's all 
challenging and original. 
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A Piece Of Work 


Canadian sound artist crys cole's 
work is hard to pin down. Her 

2018 collaboration with Francis 
Plagne, “Two Words”, jumps from 
abrasive soundscapes to nursery 
rhyme synths, while ‘Hotel Record’ 
with Oren Ambarchi draws on 

found sounds and weird textures. 
Comprising one track of almost 30 
minutes, ‘A Piece Of Work’ is equally 
unfathomable, melting disorientating 
field recordings into obstreperous, 
percussive electronics. lt sounds 
bonkers when you try to describe 

it. But like cole’s previous records, 
it's also compellingly brilliant. 
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Thought Forms 


The paintings of Swedish artist 
Hilma Af Klint provided the creative 
stimulus for ‘Thought Forms’, the 
latest album from Pigments, aka 
Finland’s Jan-Christian Forsman. 
Opener ‘The Temple Of Relativity’ 
finds ambient pads weaving around 
a subtle, questioning bassline, while 
the slowly evolving patterns, earthy 
bass synths and processed voice 
textures of ‘A Primer Of Higher 
Space’ and ‘A New Era Of Thought’ 
are reminiscent of the tensions 
omnipresent in Af Klint’s artworks. 
A complex, wonderfully 
unpredictable soundtrack for deep, 
abstract thinking, all told. 
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Are You Haunted? 


Methyl Ethel have sandpapered 
away their indie rock edges in 
favour of sleek synthpop and new 
wave on this, their fourth album, 
and the fresh look suits them. Led 
by Jake Webb and his distinctive 
falsetto, the Western Australian 
group channel avant-pop operatics 
on opener ‘Ghosting’. More 
grandiose still is ‘Matters’, with 
jittering arpeggiated synths, post- 
punk bass and a huge a-ha-esque 
chorus, while the funky ‘Proof’ with 
former Methyl Ethel guitarist Stella 
Donnelly is another highlight from 
an album packed with impressively 
sculpted and danceable sounds. 


(Loin Des) Rivages 


BVO is a French collective that 
formed 10 years ago in London, 
transmogrifying from cosmic 
electronica to psychedelic jazz 

with global influences, thanks in 
part to a life-changing support slot 
with American sax titan Kamasi 
Washington. For this long-player, 
main man Adrien Durand assembled 
a 13-piece orchestra to augment the 
sound to stupendous effect, blurring 
the line between cool soundtrack 
music ala Alain Goraguer’s ‘La 
Planète Sauvage’ (‘Naima’, ‘Yuseef’) 
and perturbing, non-place muzak 
(‘Les Pécheurs’). Listened to 
altogether, it’s a heady brew. 


Ease 


Leipzig's Jonas Wehner is behind 
Warm Graves, a project that delves 
into the murky depths of eldritch 
electropop. His band’s 2014 debut, 
‘Ships Will Come’, attracted goth- 
inclined fans like moths to a flame. 
On the long-awaited follow-up, 
‘Ease’, the marvellously-named 
‘Black Wine’ glowers with its sci-fi 
space drones and mournful vocal, 
before unfurling into tough drums 
and bass guitar. ‘Sun Escape’, 
meanwhile, is part bewitching 
soundtrack, part coldwave dirge. 
Dig into it. 


METHYL ETHEL 


The Plunderer Expresses 


This album from Duncan “Ned Rush” 
Wilson comes in two elongated and 
quite different half-hour slices, both 
of which show the Southampton- 
based producer's love for complex 
arrangements and the caustic 
sound pallete from which he likes 

to draw. The intricate structure 

of ‘Side A’ is more scrambled and 
experimental, as treated feedback 
cavorts with prodding synth 
basslines and Aphex-isms. ‘Side 

B' goes for studied grooves but 

the hyperactive programming and 
mischievously excellent sound 
design remains intact. Both are 
worth plundering. 


Extensions: Music For 
Computer-Controlled 
Prepared Piano 


London's Jon Opstad has scored 
episodes of ‘Black Mirror’ and 
programmes for the BBC and 
Channel 4. As such, his own material 
is suitably filmic. ‘Extensions: 

Music For Computer-Controlled 
Prepared Piano’ is the first in a 
series of records made with a 

single instrument - in this case, the 
Yamaha U3 Disklavier. ‘Diskmusik 
III’ is all panoramic synth drifts and 
plangent keys, but ‘Diskmusik VI’ is 
more of an abstract piece, giving the 
interwoven piano sequences a sort 
of mechanical edge. Compelling and 
artful throughout. 


Waves 


While last year’s ‘Skyward’ elevated 
a Moog into the stratosphere, this 
new offering from Manchester’s 
Low Altitude is distinctly more 
seaweed-strewn. This is a coastal 
collection with a cockle-shelled vibe, 
barnacled synth meditations and 
seabound drones as wide-reaching 
as far-flung fish. There are seagulls, 
lapping shorelines and evena 
humming lighthouse. Best of all are 
the swooning, suspended strings 

of ‘Tilt’, a wide wash of gorgeous 
ambience that transports us from 
Woolacombe to Whitby. Manchester 
finally has its beach. 


Twilight Jubilee 


Pete Umis Cambridge musician 
Peter Gregory, and like R Stevie 
Moore covering Young Marble 
Giants, his work cranks post-punk 
minimalism through a fuzzy, lo-fi 
mangle. Where previous record 

‘A British Passport’ took aim at a 
country failing to fix its post-Brexit 
puncture, ‘Twilight Jubilee’ returns 
to find that the engine is now on fire. 
‘Nowhere’ rumbles and shakes into 
8-bit melancholia, while the sardonic 
delivery of ‘England Till | Die’ sounds 
like Eddie Argos mucking around 
with a fax machine. Written largely 
in 2019, these pieces are startlingly 
prescient for 2022. 


JON OPSTAD 


Boundary Object 


Gabor Lazar's second album for 
Planet Mu collects music recorded 
in Budapest and Prague over the 
last two years. Each of the eight 
tracks have a dexterous wriggle, 
but are characterised by a sort of 
entropic hesitancy. Sounds cut 

out unpredictably and rhythms are 
forced into misalignment. ‘Boundary 
Object IV’ suffuses wiry, short- 
circuiting synths with a repressed 
house rhythm, while ‘Boundary 
Object VIII’ approximates a head-on 
collision between two trucks, one 
carrying wind chimes and the other 
elastic bands. Brilliantly madcap 
and playful moments from the 
effervescent Lazar. 
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Crease 


Montreal producer Vicky Mettler 
has created a monster in Kee Avil, 
though it’s a multi-layered creature 
that shares our anxieties, elicits 

our sympathies, and projects our 
nightmares where we can all see 
them. Opener ‘See, My Shadow’ has 
an underlying, undulating groove 
that catches your attention before 
coalescing with some gleefully 
disturbing background hiss. ‘Saf’ is 
sculpted rather than written in any 
conventional sense, assembled with 
fragments of sounds and intimate, 
sometimes invasive vocals. A work 
of Frankensteinian wonder. 


Flana 


Atrip to the moodier corners of 
dance music on ‘Flana’, the fourth 
album from Dutch producer Gert-Jan 
Van Stiphout, aka Subp Yao. Tracks 
are carried by sweet vocal samples, 
which blow soul into the harder 
tempos, as future garage belter 


“You Can Do’ runs at truly interstellar 


speeds. The standout ‘For Ya’ is 

a heavenly breakbeat bash that 
would make many a heart swoon, 
and though it’s difficult to find a 
connecting story between tracks, 
Stiphout more than makes up for it by 
letting banger after banger rip. 


Their Dark Dominion 


Just another day in 1970s Sussex, 
where a satanic cult called The 
Friends Of Hecate have taken 

up residence in Clapham Wood, 
conducting appalling rituals within 
spitting distance of the A280. 
Staggeringly, these allegations 
were once made in earnest, and this 
album by Blackpool's Neil Scrivin 

is the bombastic soundtrack to an 
imaginary 1987 ITV documentary. 
‘Under The Greenwood Tree’ sounds 
like Paddy Kingsland produced by 
Trevor Horn, and ‘Hecate, Goddess 
Of The Underworld’ is the most 
mystical synth exploration of British 
woodland since Clannad first set foot 
in Sherwood Forest. 


KEE AVIL 


The Age Of Aquarius 


Dutch troupe YIN YIN have thrown 
everything, plus the kitchen sink, at 
their second album. Ona breakneck 
trip through the musical galaxy, we 
get the quivering East Asian riffs 
and sweeping synths of ‘Satya 
Yuga’, cosmo-nautical meanderings 
through space disco on ‘Chong 
Wang’, sleazy low-slung funk with a 
touch of Khruangbin via ‘Shenzhou 
V’ and electronics-laden, 1970s 
cinematic grooves replete with 
vocoders on ‘Nautilus’. As with their 
2019 debut ‘The Rabbit That Hunts 
Tigers’, there's oodles of fun to be 
had here. 


Be the first to find out. 
electronicsound.co.uk/signup 


ISIK KURAL 


In February 


Following last year’s imaginary 
soundtrack ‘Maya's Night’, 
Glasgow-based Turkish ambienteer 
Isik Kural keeps things vivid on ‘In 
February’. Gentle rounds of twinkling 
synths lead us through whispered 
intonations, feather-light electronic 
folk music and a montage of 

morning mists. Vocalist Spefy adds 
substance, particularly on the toybox 
bossa nova of ‘Coral Gables’, as does 
the rich vein of piano throughout. 
Deeply filmic and so alluringly 
ephemeral, it’s the filter on the lens 
rather than the footage itself. 


Wires Turned Sideways In Time 


From the hand of Phantom Band's 
accomplished guitarist comes this 
lavishly musical and beautifully 
weighted album, which during its 
best sequences pays worshipful 
homage to krautrock’s enduring 
kosmische/pastoral legacy. 
‘Drivenhalle’ and ‘C Sweeps’ in 
particular are just masterful — think 
Eno visiting Harmonia at their 
bucolic rural idyll around 1976. 
Throughout, Marquiss uses subtle 
electronics and effects pedals to 
conjure transcendent sounds from 
his six strings, levitating high into 
light-filled, exulted spaces. 


Transistor Memory 


This debut long-player from 
Ramsgate's Nick Bonell lands on 
Polytechnic Youth. It's a lethal 
combination. Krautrock to the core, 
Bonell deftly applies a shoegaze 
sheen (a la Ulrich Schnauss) to 
proceedings. It's especially effective 
on the standout, vocal-driven 
‘Transistor Speed Sister’. The does- 
what-it-says-on-the-tin of ‘Digital 
Modular And Margate Organ’ is a 
show-stealer too — church organs 
were clearly made for being krauty. 
‘Transistor Memory’ is a riot of 
synths and really benefits from being 
played loud. Treat your neighbours, 
go on. 


Opala 


Beautify Junkyards’ frontman João 
Kyron and guitarist Tony Watts 
have at last formed the duo they've 
long talked about. The pandemic's 
silver cloud granted them time 

to coalesce their sound around a 
shared obsession for hauntology's 
murky, misremembered memories, 
cult folk-horror soundtracks and 
retro-futuristic sci-fi. And so, 
alongside their trademark twilit 
otherworldliness, exemplified by 
tracks like “Túnel De Iniciação 
Sideral”, they weave in hard 
analogue electronics and stern drum 
machines, haunting the dancefloor 
with dark, lysergic style. 


Sonancy 


After years spentin the avant- 
drone hinterland, frontman Robert 
Hampson is back with Loop's 

first album since 1990’s ‘A Gilded 
Eternity’ — and it’s really rather 
good. ‘Interference’ is a terrific 
opener, with tone bursts of electro- 
shock guitar over an amphetamine 
krautrock rhythm, Hampson's voice 
echoing in the ether. There's more 
industrial-strength repetition on 
‘Eolian’, as subtle hooks lock you into 
its inhuman butirresistible groove. 
Always pushing to achieve escape 
velocity from the past and transmute 
rock into pure energy, Loop have 
done the same again here. 


Triangle 


The live techno bite of the Guzzi gang 
loses no immediacy on their ninth 
album. Jackhammer beats hum with 
electric bass. The three points of 
‘Triangle’ are energy, energy, energy. 
Listen to ‘Prototyp’ snarl as the bass 
drum squares up to clanging girders. 
Even as the rhythms splinter into 
shredded half-beats towards the 
end, this Austrian acoustic techno is 
angry. Not just a Viennese whirl, but 
Soma Records in a sulk, or Berghain 
with a beef. They're throwing 
shapes, and then some. 


Láuten Der Seele 


Würzburg composer Christian 
Schoppik's debut solo work 

samples music from “Heimatfilme” 
(“homeland films”), a popular 

genre in post-war Germany that 
portrayed a blissfully pastoral 

nation unblemished by conflict. By 
adding camouflaged electronics and 
flute, guitar and recorder, ‘Lauten 
Der Seele’ uncovers the cracks 

of hidden sorrow behind these 
soundtracks. It’s no exaggeration to 
say that the poignant horn symphony 
of ‘Das Biotop Im Traum Und In Der 
Wirklichkeit’ will tear your heart 
wide open. This is right up there with 
some of the finest hauntology albums 
of recent memory. 


THE BACK 


Mr Music 


The lively Studio Barnhus stable is 
a fitting home for this debut full- 
length for the label from Stockholm 
noise maker Arvid Wretman. 

The title, ‘Mr Music’, hints at an 
extension of the Your Planet Is Next 
alter-ego that’s “part failed pop star, 
part extraterrestrial threat” and 
the album is packed with suitably 
out-there, technicolour dancefloor 
meteors. Standouts include the 
squelchy, warped jungle rhythms 

of ‘Crazy 4 U’ (which is co-produced 
by Studio Barnhus’ Axel Boman), 
andthe dreamy ambient breaks of 


“Neo Tokyo". 
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Letraset sPaoemaTtio 


There's no stopping Oli “Ivan The 
Tolerable” Heffernan. And who'd 
wantto? Anyone producing epic 
cosmic jazz in central Middlesbrough 
should be treasured. On the second 
Houseplants album, his languid funk 
stylings accompany the deadpan 
narratives of Leighton Crook, once 
of Edinburgh art rockers Country 
Teasers. “| move around like a 
one-legged spider / And | cannot 
look at your vacant expression,” 
shrugs Crook on the 12-minute ‘Half 
A Monkey Loser II’. It’s an album of 
illuminating contradictions — half 
Mark E Smith, half ‘Mighty Boosh’. 
Beat poetry for Brexit Britain. 


Monad 


A fifth album from Liverpool's 
Harry Sumnall and, as ever, he’s 

on glorious form. The gentle Berlin 
School pleasure of ‘Monad’ is a 
perfect late-night/early morning 
listen. It swoops and sweeps in all 
the right places. Harmonious is the 
word I’m reaching for. While you'll 
find yourself often turning to the 
regular version to soundtrack quiet 
moments, don't miss the three bonus 
tracks on the digital version, the 
pick of which is the bright, melodic 
groove of ‘Life To Come’. 


Incarnadine 


NYC musician and DJ Curses draws 
on the cult 1983 film ‘The Hunger’, 
starring Catherine Deneuve, David 
Bowie and Susan Sarandon, as a 
vision board for his second album. 
With a dark, modern club twist no 
doubt inspired by Curses’ current 
base in Berlin, ‘Incarnadine’ is 
retro-sexy, moody and smooth, from 
the chugging beats, gated drums and 
disembodied vocals of ‘Blood Oath’ 
and the winding, treble-y guitars of 
‘Coma’, to the intoxicating synthpop 
ballad ‘Ghost of Arms’ featuring 
fellow Berlin producer and vocalist 
TERR. Picture-perfect nostalgia. 


Occam XXV 


‘Occam XXV’ by Parisian electronic 


music pioneer Eliane Radigue 
premiered at the 2018 Organ 
Reframed festival, at London's 
Union Chapel. The version here 
was performed privately on the 
venue's organ in 2020 by Frédéric 
Blondy, who produces fluctuating 
drones, slow-motion crescendos 

of overlapping pitches, and quiet, 
whistling tones that are largely 
indistinguishable from Radigue’s 
earlier electronic works. Inspired 
by both the complexity of water and 
the reductive reasoning of Occam's 
razor theory, ‘Occam XXV’ is 
mesmerising, rapturous and ever so 
slightly life-changing. 
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Sad Cities 


What a pleasure it is to see the return of this 
enigmatic, publicity-shy Swede. Back alongside 
producer and fellow Lund resident Johan Agebjórn 
after a long hiatus, Sally Shapiro's inimitably sunlit, 
refreshingly emotive take on Italo disco thankfully 
remains fully intact. Her breakthrough album, 
2006's hugely lauded ‘Disco Romance’, injected a 
timely dose of sweet, girl-next-door-on-summer- 
vacation innocence into a club scene sorely in 
need of revitalising. But after two follow-up 
albums, then 2013’s dazzling ‘Somewhere Else’ 
and a quietly-released 2016 single, she stopped — 
apparently permanently. 

Yet here sheis, her bittersweet, ABBA-meets- 
The Carpenters pop sounding as welcome as ever, 
especially on the euphoric title track. And wow, 
that voice — still soaring and celestial but full of 
vulnerability. There's something that feels entirely 
renewed and revitalised here too, whether on the 
space disco sounds of “Forget About You' orthe 
episodic downtempo electro of ‘Fading Away’. 
Sheer bliss from start to finish. 


Balloon Tree Road 


As well as being a prolific DJ and radio show 
presenter, Manchester's Loz Goddard is a sort of 
northern wunderkind, a fact that becomes more 
and more relevant the further you delve into the 
nine tracks of ‘Balloon Tree Road’. 

Don't get me wrong, Goddard shows heaps 
of maturity in his effortless, gliding productions. 
What his youth brings to the party is a general 
disregard for the constraints that electronic 
music's tribalism once maintained. It means he's 
capable of gorgeous ambience, as on opener 
‘Before Times’, which is all meandering arpeggios 
and waterfall field recordings, before slipping into 
the jazz-funk broken beats of ‘Bye For Now’. 

It also means he can slip an old-school 
break into the dreamy ‘When Time Slows It 
Feels Weird’ or fuse Bukem-style junglism with 
house beats on ‘Going Nowhere For Something’, 
all flowing, coherent and thoroughly fresh 
throughout. Transportative and lush, a trip down 
‘Balloon Tree Road’ is highly recommended. 


SALLY SHAPIRO 


Avichrom 


Not for the first time, ornithologist Dominik 
Eulberg is literally in a flap. This Westerwald 
producer and occasional park ranger dedicates 
his sixth album to birds. With distinctly woody 
snares and chords uplifted on thermals, twitchers 
definitely abound. Is that a bird sample | can hear 
in the faint squeals of 'Gelbspótter' (German for 
icterine warbler)? 

Eulberg’s driving techno rhythms take their 
dynamic cues from trance, full of bright audio 
plumage and bold production preening. ‘Griinfink’ 
(‘Greenfinch’) and the superb “Silbermówe' 
(‘Silver Herring Gull’) are the cheeriest birdsongs, 
each melody taking flight thanks to a birdstrike of 
a beat peppered with punchy fuzz-bass. Echoing 
tectonic impacts brilliantly energise the minimal 
house of ‘Purpurreiher’ (‘Purple Heron’), as 
layers of emotional electronics feather together. 

Like a migratory flight, this is a long journey. 
Perhaps worthy of some plucking, but still one 
worth spotting. Celebrating grebes and gulls, 
warblers and woodpeckers, it'll make your 
birdbrain dance. 


A Letter From TreeTops 


As keyboards and woodwind man for Midlake and 
Mercury Rev, American musician Jesse Chandler 
might notseem an obvious fitfor Ghost Box's 
hauntological, esoteric oeuvre. But once you delve 
into ‘A Letter From TreeTops’ — Chandler's debut 
album as Pneumatic Tubes - its quintessential 
‘otherness’ becomes abundantly clear. 

Taking its title from a fondly remembered 
summer camp, and composed after his father’s 
death, these sepia-tinged vignettes find him 
reflecting on his youth, growing up in the wilds of 
New York's Adirondack and Catskill mountains. 
Steeped in “ambient/cosmik psych-jazzz” 
(Chandler's words), 1960s neo-psych and exotica, 
‘A Letter From TreeTops’ is a beguilingly languid 
and intoxicating listen. 

Standouts include ‘Camp Sunfrost’, with soft, 
all-enveloping oscillations that feel like basking 
inthe warmth of asummer sun, and the poignant 
“Witch Water’, featuring Marissa Nadler's 
haunting voice as its backdrop. Best of all, the 
tremolo-heavy ‘Magic Meadow’ evokes the pure 
childlike aura of running free outdoors without a 
care in the world. Absolutely gorgeous. 
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Nil By Mouth IV/V 


The unstoppable Neil Arthur lands his first release 
of the year. A double, no less. Does the man never 
sleep? This marks volumes four and five of ‘Nil By 
Mouth”, the series he started in 2015 to explore 
his ambient/soundtracky side. Didn't know he had 
an ambient/soundtracky side? Boy, are you in for 
good times. 

Judging by the song titles, you get the 
impression some of the tracks here were destined 
for vocals. We would very much like to see lyrics 
dancing across the dark sweeps of ‘I Do Not 
Seem To Have A Mobile’, on the expansive chords 
and electrical buzz of ‘General Concern’, and up 
against the breathy shuffle of ‘I Found Some Time’. 

While the Blancmange name is still associated 
with their 1980s hits, Arthur has very much moved 
on. Some might think the peak of his powers were 
the ‘Top Of The Pops’ years. They would, of course, 
be wrong. 


PNEUMATIC TUBES - PHOTO: LARISSA HOPWOOD 
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Mark VI 


In 2020, with the airline industry in lockdown, 
Toronto producer Tony Price found himself 
stranded in New Mexico. The solution? He 
bought a 1981 Lincoln Continental Mark VI from 
a retired DJ and drove the 1,800 miles back to 
Canada himself. 

His journey was soundtracked by a carrier 
bag of cassettes discovered in the boot - crackly 
recordings of long-forgotten late-night US radio 
shows, haunted by hissy ghosts of early techno 
workouts and sledgehammer electro-funk. ‘Mark 
VI’ is his bold attempt to recreate the feel of that 
epic journey. 

Hypnotic beats provide limitless fuel as the 
scenery gradually changes around us. ‘Learning 
From Las Vegas’ adds sleazy sax solos and 
deliciously filthy bass, ‘Aerosol’ and ‘115 BPM’ 
are squelchy old-school house, heightened by 
the howls of late night sirens and police radio 
chatter. It’s a hell of a trip, and the closing ‘House 
Of Information’ —a discombobulating collage of 
ancient radio commercials, crackly time-checks 
and jazz-infused brass —is the perfect summation 
of the melancholy of journey’s end. 
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Look To Imber 


Rarely open to the public, Imber is a deserted 
village on Salisbury Plain, requisitioned by the 
Ministry of Defence in 1943 and frozen in time ever 
since. Its buildings stand derelict, hollowed out 
by decades of military exercises, and the historic 
Church of St Giles looms like a sentinel across the 
spectral remains of a once-thriving community. 
This superlative collection of gentle 
electronica pays heartfelt homage to these 
echoes of a vanished world. So, Stellarays’ ‘Votre 
Passeport’ is jazz-tinged melancholia, and The 
Leaf Library's ‘A Stone In Water’ adds muted 
trumpet to a wistful folk lament. But it's Rebecca 
“Bredbeddle” Lee’s 10-minute ‘Eventide’ that 
proves the album's charred and battered keystone, 
a heart-tugging sound collage of lilting woodwind 
and fractured guitars that disintegrates into 
affecting chaos. 
Elsewhere, Burd Ellen’s take on the traditional 

“Bushes And Briars’ is chillingly stark, and 

Oliver Cherer's ‘Saint Giles At Imber’ swells to 

a passionate, anthemic march. It’s a stirring 
conclusion to an album of touching and highly 
elegant delights. 


Mixes + Mavericks 


For their latest release, New Zealand electronica 
duo Pitch Black — Michael Hodgson and Paddy 
Free —have taken a good old odds-and-sods 
approach to this collection of remixes and live 
tracks. Big names like legendary producer Youth 
take a full swing at the pair's material (with his 
excellent ‘Re-rub’ mix of their ‘Speech’ track, from 
1998's ‘Futureproof’ album), while Hodgson and 
Free also put their own remix chops on display. 

The live tracks here are worthy of inclusion 
(especially ‘G202’, recorded at the 2000 Rippon 
Festival) because of their energy, even if the 
sound quality dips just a touch. The clear banger 
is Pitch Black’s take on Radioactive Man's ‘Sonic 
Portal’, which wins on nuance alone. 

But for our money, the standout moment comes 
via the softer ebb and flow of Nick Woolfson's 
Orb-like ‘Silver With A Cloud Lining’ (PB’s own 
‘Johnny Open The Door Remix’), where the duo 
leave little doubt about the cloud in question. 
Paging Dr Alex Paterson. 


ADDLE 


Rephlex Records’ revered drill 'n' basser delivers 
his first studio album in 15 years. The eight 
anagrammatical titles of ‘ADDLE’ resemble a 
Wordle quiz gone rogue. And rogue it sounds, too. 

This most eccentric IDM star has muffled 
the farty Nintendo bleeps and firework breaks 
of 2007's ‘Alright!’. Any clattering percussion is 
now buried under the floorboards, still audible but 
supplanted by a polite vibraphone haze and heat- 
melted circuitry. And oh, the saddened wails! 

A lamenting opening trilogy leads us, via 
lunging percussion and scuffed 909s, to a notable 
central piece. The shifting rhythms of ‘EADLD’ 
sometimes waltz at angles and sometimes stride 
hand-in-hand, leaving skrees of metallic reverb in 
their wake. Spellbinding. 

On the album’s second half, Raczynski 
beguiles us with barbed filters followed by the 
cheeky ‘ADLDE’, a contrasting Europop beat 
fizzing with zappy rhythmic flares. All the whimsy 
of 2001's ‘MyLovelLove’ with all the maturity of 
years. Revere once more. 


NICE MOVER 
+ VOYEUR 


Nice Mover/Voyeur 


German provocateurs' key albums reissued 


Gina X Performance made three albums, and this reissue brings 
two of them -the essential 1978 coldwave debut, ‘Nice Mover’, 
and 1981's final hurrah, ‘Voyeur’ — back to remastered glory. 

The duo of producer Zeus B Held and vocalist Gina Kikoine 
came together in Cologne in 1978. Held had been in prog- 
krautrock shockers Birth Control and by the late 70s was in on 
the solo synth game. His albums were in the same neck of the 
vocoder as Moroder and Jarre, but had the heavy reek of prog 
and even Moog cash-in discs about them. 

When he met charismatic art history student Kikoine in 
Cologne, everything changed. The fusion of his electronics 
and her youthful, ice-cool, counterculture aesthetic energised 
‘Nice Mover’ from beginning to end. Together they created a 
transgressive electronic classic that smuggled genderqueer 
artinto the periphery of the German mainstream with not a duff 
track to speak of. 

It opens with the title track and Kikoine places the album 
explicitly on the dancefloor of New York's hottest club as she 
deadpans, “Ring up Studio 54, New York”. The discotheque 
weirdness of the album certainly made it perfect for London’s 
electronic music lightning rod Rusty Egan, who picked it up and 
gave it heavy rotation at Blitz, where it was the ideal soundtrack 
for the club's scuzzy DIY glamour. You can just imagine the 
underground hit’No GDM’ slaying the room with its seductive 
and slinky curves. The upbeat ‘Be A Boy’ ramps up the electro 
energy, while ‘Tropical Comic Strip’ namechecks Andy Warhol 
and manages its inherent silliness with aplomb. 

‘Voyeur’ pushes further into taboo territory with alarming 
moments like ‘Pederast Dissection’ — a strangely bouncy 
number, given the subject matter. Overall there's a jaded 
queasiness to ‘Voyeur’, a somewhat curdled decadence. 

That said, it still delivers some great moments, like ‘Babylon 
Generation’, which jerks along like an electronic cabaret. The 
tranquilised dip of slow numbers ‘Kaddish’, ‘Video Dragueur’, 
‘Hypnosis/Hypnose’ and ‘Hom Intern’ suggest a drugged 
enervation, while in the latter Kikoine snarls in what is almost 
certainly an unacceptably perverse manner about fist fucking. 
Still shocking and still essential 40 years later. 


Brief Encounters 


Gina X Performance’s Zeus B Held takes to the chair 
as we stoke up the quick-fire question machine 


Give us a little backstory to warm us up... 

“My father built pianos, so | was always surrounded by keyboards. After leaving 
school, | played in a French art rock band called Eruption, then a prog rock band 
called Birth Control. By then, | was getting more into electronics.” 

You had quite a famous neighbour at one point, didn’t you? 

“In 1974, we were neighbours with Conny Plank. | spent a good deal of time in 
his studio, watching him work with various bands. | left Birth Control around 
1978 and discovered the vocoder, which made me develop my own singing 
approach. | was glad not to have to deal with a singer’s ego!” 

Talking of singers, how did you meet Gina Kikoine? 

“Gina studied art history in Cologne and was really into cutting-edge 
performance art and music. | invited her to put some spoken words on my 
solo recordings. | was working on an album with vocoder, drums and 
synthesisers only — really cold-sounding music.” 

She developed her own distinctive approach to writing lyrics 
and singing too? 

“She put that zest into my music. At first, nobody else was interested because 
this was unheard of, uncategorisable music.” 

You also used a real drummer, László Czigány? 

“| always preferred to have a drummer playing to the sequenced structure of 
the music. The drummer on the first two GXP albums, and most of ‘Voyeur’, 
is Manni Von Bohr of Birth Control. We agreed for various reasons to give him 
the artist pseudonym László Czigány.” 

The first album was a slow-burner, wasn't it? 

“It didn't really fit into the German market in the late 1970s. The best feedback 
came from mainstream Austrian radio, Canada, and Rusty Egan and the new 
romantics in London. All this took about a year to happen.” 

You moved to London in the early 1980s and ended up producing 
John Foxx... 

“| was a big fan of ‘Metamatic’. We were working on ‘The Golden Section’ and 
I told him that it should be more about sound and noisy abstract tunes, but he 
wanted melodies, so | was there to make his vision happen.” 

..and Dead or Alive... 

“| often went to Heaven during those days and listened to the uptempo hi-NRG 
music. | really liked the irresistible drive and energy. Working with Pete Burns 
was a great experience. A great roller-coaster sound adventure.” 

Didn't Gina record a version of ‘The Best Of You’ with Billy 
MacKenzie from The Associates? 

“She was friends with Billy, and he was very fond of her voice and its 
character. Annie Lennox did a version of this too, but the female voice you 
hear on ‘Perhaps’ is Eddi Reader.” 

In 2020, you were officially recognised for your GXP work, right? 

“We were very proud to receive Cologne’s Holger Czukay Award for extensive 
artistic work. The ceremony took place at the famous Gloria nightspot. DJ 
Hell performed a great live mix of classic Gina X tracks, and even worked in 
Erasure’s cover of ‘No GDM’.” 
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Buried Treasure 


RATIONAL YOUTH 
Cold War Night Life 
YUL, 1982 


The accepted history of electronic pop music that | was spoon-fed, via 
compilation cassettes and CDs, ran a well-worn patch cable back to 1981. 
Like the dutiful school pupil | was, | quickly learned to recite the pivotal, 
scene-defining albums released that year by Soft Cell, Heaven 17, The Human 
League, Depeche Mode et al by rote. It was a uniformly British movement, 
said the history | was being handed. 

A conversation with Simon Helm from the Cold War Night Life blog began 
to dislodge that idea. In 2018, Helm put on a rare London gig for Rational Youth, 
the Montreal band formed around Tracy Howe (vocals/keyboards) and Bill 
Vorn (keyboards), whose debut album recorded in 1981 was the source of 
the blog's moniker. It was with acute embarrassment that | admitted never 
having heard of the band — | suspected (or rather hoped) that Helm had 
received similar reactions from other electronic music journalists. Ashamed, 
l immediately hunted down the album online and set about redressing my 
parochial, localised knowledge. 

| did most of my learning about the world, history, science and culture in 
the 1980s through music. Consequently, places like Vienna, bedsit living and 
figures like Joan Of Arc came into my awareness through the electronic pop 
| grew up listening to. Alongside its brilliantly astute all-analogue structure 
and Howe’s engaging post-punk, new romantic vocal style, the incisive 
lyrical focus was another reason | became immediately smitten by ‘Cold War 
Night Life’. 

Its songs take us to divided Berlin (‘Dancing On The Berlin Wall’), Eastern 
Europe (‘Saturdays In Silesia’) and feature lyrics about Leon Trotsky (‘Beware 
The Fly’). My racing, pre-teen mind would have been aflame with new 
information to help me navigate the world and its history. However, my adult 
mind has become better equipped at separating the romantic glamour | heard 
about in song with reality. Consequently, the smart 808 beats and icicle-sharp 
melodies on ‘Cold War Night Life’ have an identifiable, darkened realism in 
their framing of Howe's stories of (night) life in Cold War-ravaged Europe. 

We are accustomed to the notion that the instantaneousness of trends 
could only be achieved through the web. ‘Cold War Night Life’ is undeniable 
proof that this is just revisionist bunkum - electronic pop was a much more 
global phenomenon than just something hailing from Sheffield, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London or Basildon. The album slots neatly into an expanded 
understanding of the development of electronic pop, and is a brilliant, under- 
appreciated tour de force in its own right. 


MAT SMITH 


Microtronics: Volumes 1 + 2 
Mother Is The Milky Way 
BBC Maida Vale Sessions 


Rare cuts reissued and remastered 


It's hard to believe that it’s been 11 years since the untimely 
passing of Broadcast singer Trish Keenan, who died from 
pneumonia in 2011, aged just 42. Having amassed plenty of 
critical acclaim, it felt like the Birmingham group had so much 
more left to give. Influenced by cult 1960s outfit The United 
States Of America, John Barry, the Radiophonic Workshop, 
library music and Hammer horror, but with one foot planted 
firmly in the future, Broadcast's baroque, Moog-inflected sound 
was as rich and complex as it was eerie and rewarding. 

Sonically, they were never a band to stand still. By the time 
of their last studio album, 2009's ‘Investigate Witch Cults Of 
The Radio Age’ — a hauntological, psych-fuelled sound collage, 
made with The Focus Group (Ghost Box’s Julian House) — they 
were down to the founding duo of Keenan and James Cargill. 

More than just token issues for completists, these three 
remastered releases are an essential addition to the band’s 
oeuvre. Their love of library music is further explored on the two 
‘Microtronics’ volumes, originally released as tour-only CDs in 
2003 and 2005. An intriguing insight into Broadcast's creative 
process and artistic range, these snippets and idents dig into 
incidental 1960s telly themes, jazzy improv and experimental 
wig-outs, punctuated by occasional feedback and interference. 
It's Broadcast at their mind-bending, playful best. 

“Mother Is The Milky Way’, another tour-only release from 
2009, offers even more deliriously refracted psych curios. 
‘Growing Backwards’ imagines a parallel universe where The 
Clangers have gone feral, while ‘Mother's Milk Means Music’ 
revels in its own woozily surreal fever dream. 

But Broadcast really shone on a live footing too, and the 
“BBC Maida Vale Sessions’ highlight just what an excellent 
onstage proposition they were. Collated from four recordings 
made between 1996 and 2003, signature tracks such as ‘The 
Book Lovers’ and ‘Come On, Let's Go’ are pin-sharp, set against 
the folk-ish, aloof lilt of Keenan's crystalline voice. 

Although Cargill shared an unreleased demo track featuring 
Keenan (‘Where Are You?’) in 2020, the wait continues for the 
supposed “lost” Broadcast album, featuring music and vocals 
recorded by Keenan before she died — if indeed it ever surfaces. 
In the meantime, this scintillating trio of rare reissued gems just 
serves to underline their magnificent legacy. 


Desert Equations: Azax Attra 


When ‘Desert Equations’ was released in 1986, 
itwas in the vanguard of East-meets-West 
recordings that attempted a genuine melding of 
cultures, as the Persian folk vocals of Sussan 
Deyhim combined with the processed drones and 
percussion of Richard Horowitz. 

Yetthere remains a mysterious, almost 
unquantifiable edge to this music. It's the hypnotic 
soundtrack to a ceremony happening somewhere 
in Hassell and Eno's Fourth World, or perhaps 
even on Arrakis, given the sleeve's ‘Dune’-style 
shot of a barren landscape. 

Thetitletrack is a particularly effective hybrid, 
as Deyhim's meditative, wordless vocal weaves 
around an electronic backdrop and snake charmer 
flute. ‘Ishtar’, meanwhile, is more upbeat, its 
sound sultry and overwhelming, with Deyhim’s 
bleating ululations pitched somewhere between 
Liz Fraser and Diamanda Galas. The gated drums 
of ‘I’m A Man’ and trebly bass of 'Azax Attra’ are 
occasional giveaways of its era, but otherwise 
this is a timeless evocation of a place where 
boundaries have dissolved. 


Sink Into Me 


Londoners Nancy Andersen and Jamie Travis are 
Babeheaven, who garnered plenty of broadsheet 
praise and fan adulation with their 2020 debut 
album, ‘Home For Now’, despite it arriving in the 
middle of the pandemic. 

That record drew on trip hop for inspiration, 

a genre which has undergone a modest revival, 
and Babeheaven’s take resonated with the lo-fi 
bedroom beats beloved by a new generation. ‘Sink 
Into Me’, however, leans into a more organic and 
widescreen live sound. 

Touches of R&B and dusty drums still enshroud 
the gentle indie guitars, but you can also hear the 
detuned keys of Mac DeMarco and the wistful 
melodies of Toro Y Moi here. Andersen’s voice 
is a mellifluous instrument, especially within 
the subtle synth work of ‘Open Your Eyes’, while 
the spiralling guitar of ‘Make Me Wanna’ has a 
tasteful touch of shoegaze. 
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A Mountain Is An Idea 


When you know that Pablo's Eye aren't really 

a band but, like the title ofthis album suggests, 

a solid manifestation of an abstract notion, 

the delirium their music induces makes sense. 

A mix of gently sailing melodies, enigmatic spoken 
word in several languages, and airy atmospheres, 
‘A Mountain Is An Idea’ is an enveloping 

listening experience which can pass by almost 
unnoticed, but also make radical changes to your 
environment. Weird. 

The brevity of the pieces — most hover around 
two and half minutes — emphasises the sense of 
the ephemeral. The guitar figure of ‘Orpheus’, the 
breathy London poetry of ‘Sky Above’, the keening 
voice of ‘High Season’, the David Lynch set-up of 
‘The Muscle Flutter’, each is its own polished gem 
of sound design, electronics, story and simplicity. 

The first Pablo's Eye records came out in the 
late 1980s, but they've always occupied a niche 
of their own making, floating outside of time and 
space. “We are astronauts”, as Marie Mandi 
fittingly concludes on the title track. 
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Etienne Jaumet & Fabrizio Rat 


Etienne Jaumet fans will no doubt be anticipating 
the French producer's first studio album in five 
years as part of schlock-horror electropop duo 
Zombie Zombie, but it would be a shame to miss 


the prolific collaborator's other release this month. 


No less worthy of your attention is this self-titled 
debut offering from Jaumet and Turin-born, 
classically trained electronic producer Fabrizio 
Rat. It's an adventure into rich, somniferous 


textures, eschewing melodic development for feel. 


These are tracks that seek out a sonic zone, and 
once located, they strive to keep you locked in, 
fully mesmerised. 

Jaumetis on hand with his modular synth, 
while Rat prepares and manipulates his piano 
in intriguing ways, producing harmonics and 
other noises that are hard to pin down. It should 
also come with a warning about not driving or 
operating heavy machinery - ‘Soffiare Insieme’ 
in particularis a hypnagogic journey that may 
send some into trance-like states with its flanged 
harmonics and steady, mesmeric grooves, while 
the droney, stealthy ‘Transmutazione’ might well 
finish you off. 


Maritime: Themes And Textures 


Contemporary instrumental music rarely comes 
as cultured and bewitching as this latest 
instalment of Cate - formerly Jon, of The Advisory 
Circle fame — Brooks’ library-inspired releases. 
Operating under her Café Kaput moniker, it follows 
2020's ‘Applied Music: Land & Sea’, and is similarly 
redolent with luminous, analogue keyboard- 
derived warmth. 

Here we voyage out into limpid waters through 
a composition that Brooks says is as much about 
the seafaring lexicon as itis about evoking 
adventure (“Sailing has a language of its own... 
a dialect, a feeling”). She also reminds us of the 
shipping forecast's resonant mysteries on the 
hypnotic ‘Easterly Four Or Five’. 

The album is thoroughly spellbinding, each 
sequence segueing perfectly into the next like an 
unfolding odyssey. Tracks such as ‘Sea Kites’ and 


‘A Surface Like Glass’ feel like ephemeral miasmas 


as ocean melds with sky, mist-shrouded sun and 
the lure of some unknown liminal paradise. 


ETIENNE JAUMET & FABRIZIO RAT 


Sans Noodles 


It’s a tough call trying to exude charm and 
personality when using a cold, ruthlessly logical 
form of programmed music, but Kev Hopper 
manages to deliver both qualities in proverbial 
spades here. 

As well as being a visual artist of some renown, 
Hopper was the bassist in 1980s Anglo-Irish 
band, Stump. Although it appears in a much more 
understated form, there’s a definite touch of their 
left-field eccentricity across the 12 tracks here. 
Hopper’s warm bass tones underpin some of the 
songs —he appears to be duetting with himself 
on the oozing, easy listening strains of ‘The 
Dog Walker’ - but others, like the gently exotic 


‘TruthTones’, simply rely on his trusty knack for a 


decent groove. 

With accompaniment from junk shop 
keyboards, toy Stylophones and xylophones, and 
even a Shadows-like guitar — its contribution to 


“Theme For Young Lovers’ is touchingly sincere and 


beautiful — Hopper creates a soft surface world 
that is both inviting and rather scary. 


Reborn 


Mysterious French character finally returns 


Few artists in recorded history have managed to establish 
such a defined aesthetic from such a dearth of material as 
Kavinsky (the Sex Pistols spring immediately to mind, though 
their reputation was predicated on sedition ratherthan sound). 
Moreover, Kavinsky only needed one track - “Nightcall”, co- 
written with Guy-Manuel De Homem-Christo —to perfectly 
encapsulate his retro-celluloid sensibility. Nicolas Winding 
Refn's 2011 modern film classic ‘Drive’ gave this poster boy of 
the slacker generation a leg up, of course. 

Vincent “Kavinsky” Belorgey fell into music as a side 
hustle from acting, the protege of Quentin Dupieux, that most 
postmodern of French directors responsible for comic cinematic 
oddities like ‘Rubber’ and ‘Deerskin’ (and not forgetting Flat 
Eric, originally from Mr Oizo's ‘Flat Beat’ video). There's the 
suspicion Belorgey is not entirely serious about what he does, 
either. Kavinsky, after all, is supposed to have fatally crashed 
his Testarossa in 1986 and emerged as a musical zombie 20 
years later. It’s not the most convincing backstory, although 
his campaign of stealth, with nine years between albums, is 
certainly in character. 

So has his second effort been worth waiting for? Yes is the 
simple answer, with the caveat that it’s a fine work provided 
you're not expecting any reinvention of the wheel. ‘Reborn’ is a 
retread rather than a renaissance. Sequencers? Check. Flangey 
space sounds? Check. Glacial John Carpenter-like passages? 
Check again. It's an album that sounds very much like Kavinsky, 
reeking of nostalgia like a heady blast of Davidoff Cool Water. 

It's not just emulating sheeny 1980s soundtracks, it’s also 
redolent of late 2000s blog house and the third wave of French 
touch. It'll come as little surprise then that Gaspard Auge is 
one of the producers, with definite traces of Justice detectable. 
‘Goodbye’ or ‘Plasma’ wouldn't have sounded out of place on 
2016's ‘Woman’, with both these albums gleefully raiding the 
fromagerie to push the limits of what they can get away with. 

There are more serious moments, though there’s always 
the suspicion of an impending wink - ‘Trigger’ is reminiscent of 
‘Invisible Touch’-era Genesis, particularly ‘The Brazilian’, which 
was revived recently for the sci-fi rom-com/1980s pastiche, 
‘Palm Springs’. It’s all quite knowing, though there’s plenty of 
savoir-faire on offer too. 


Label Profile 
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Label: Holuzam 
Location: Lisbon, Portugal 
Est: 2018 


Potted History: “The label is run by me, José Moura and Marcio Matos, 
who are also the owners of Flur, arecord store in Lisbon,” says label co- 
founder André Santos. “It's where we all met each other and have been 
working together for 15 years now. We talked about it for years, and around 
2016 José had the idea to start doing the reissues of Telectu, a Portuguese 
electronic/jazz/experimental duo. While we were preparing ‘Belzebu’, their 
second album from 1983 and the first in our catalogue, we became good 
friends with Antonio Duarte, aka Dwart. He and Telectu had a long-time 
friendship, but he also had a lot of unreleased music. That’s how ‘Taipei 
Disco’ was born, our second release, which came out in 2018 on the same 


on 


day as ‘Belzebu’. 


Mission Statement: “We started with the desire to make Telectu's 

music known to a wider audience by releasing their records,” recalls Santos. 
“But as soon as we put out our first releases, we started to receive a lot of 
demos. We understood that it would take us more time than we thought to 
reissue other Telectu releases, so we decided to put a hold on that and start 
releasing new music. We soon understood the label would be an extension 
of our role as owners of a record store — being active promoters of music we 
love and sharing the creativity and uniqueness of Portuguese experimental/ 
electronic music with a broader audience.” 


Key Artists & Releases: “’Ficciones Del Trópico” by Venezuelan artist, 
Molero is our biggest release so far,” says Santos. “It was our first by a non- 
Portuguese artist, and it was a success beyond our greatest expectations. 
We are very happy to have some local heroes in our catalogue like Magina, 
Maria Da Rocha, Clothilde and Ondness. | strongly recommend you listen 

to Polido's ‘A Casa E Os Cães / Sabor A Terra’, and Joana Gama & Luis 
Fernandes’ ‘There’s No Knowing’. Both are future classics.” 


Future Plans: “In 2021, we didn't release as much as we planned, because 
ofthe pandemic and structural changes in Flur,” Santos explains. “So, we 
intend to catch up this year, with upcoming releases by Nocturnal Emissions, 
Funcionärio, Ondness, Vera Dvale, Casper Clausen 8 André Gongalves, and 
athree-LP boxset with music by Maxwell Sterling, Joana Gama, Luís 
Fernandes and Ece Canli. We will also return to our reissues of Telectu's back 
catalogue, and we are doing some management and booking for some ofthe 
artists we represent.” 


Any Other Business: “Independence and stubbornness are key for us,” 
says Santos. “We are a three-headed label and sometimes we don't agree 
with each other. But it's important to be sure you're doing the right thing and 
to have the trust of your partners while doing that.” 


For more, see holuzam.bandcamp.com 93 


First And Last And Always 


PHOTO: NORA NORD 


Loraine James reveals the first and last records she 
bought and the one she turns to in an emergency 


FIRST 


LAST 


ALWAYS 


ENTER SHIKARI 
A Flash Flood Of Colour 
AMBUSH REALITY, 2012 


“One of the first albums | bought for myself, not one 


my family bought for me. | was 15 or 16. | walked 
to HMV, when that was still open. | think the first 
song | heard oftheirs was Juggernauts’ on MTV 
Rocks. | hated that period when bands were doing 
dubstep and hardcore stuff, like Korn did, but | 
really liked what Enter Shikari were doing with it. 
I still think that album is really good.” 


SPACE AFRIKA 
Honest Labour 
DAIS, 2021 


“My favourite album of last year. | got the nice 


funky purple vinyl version. | remember listening 
to it for the first time and | got really emotional, 

| don’t know why, it was just all the sounds and 
stuff, listening to it as a whole was very touching. 
| just think what they're doing is sick. I’ve played 
with them within the same line-up a few times. 

| think they work quite quickly, so a lot of their 
stuff is unreleased.” 


LUSINE 
Serial Hodgepodge 
GHOSTLY INTERNATIONAL, 2004 


“He's been putting stuff out on Ghostly since like 


the early 2000s. Serial Hodgepodge came out 
back when | was like, zero. Ha! But since then I’ve 
listened to a lot of his stuff, it’s like dancey IDM. 
| think the record still holds up today, with 
songs like ‘The Stop’. That's my favourite. | love 
the artwork as well. It’s a bit more like playful 
IDM, the more easy listening side of it, more 
accessible.” 


Whatever The Weather 


Stellar meteorology-themed improvisations 


With her career and reputation fully in the ascendency, 
supremely talented north London producer Loraine James has 
garnered serious levels of acclaim for her stunning 2019 effort 
“For You And I’ and its 2021 follow-up, ‘Reflection’. But proudly 
independent James remains free to follow her compositional 
muse here, and largely untethers herself from the limitations of 
the IDM tag she’s been labelled with, both as a musician and as 
a producer. 

In order to separate herself from that distinctive sound that 
so effortlessly melds tempo and genre - so-called “intelligent” 
dance music, soulful R&B, nu-jazz and drill— she has adopted 
this Whatever The Weather moniker. And like an iridescent 
weather balloon, she floats high and mighty above the London 
skyline of her youth (she'd stare out of her high tower block 
home window for hours while working on early compositions) 
to riff and meditate on our increasingly unpredictable and often 
rubbish weather. 

Largely eschewing traditional percussive structures in 
favour of carefully sculpted experiments in tone, ambience and 
mood, James uses an improv jazz approach within her almost 
exclusively digital electronic arsenal, reconstructing and 
deconstructing much of what we're used to hearing from her, 
and only very occasionally bringing us back down to earth with 
Aphex-like beats and glitches. 

The billowing ride begins with the beatific ‘25°C’ —the 
perfect summer's day — as we float on the lightest cumulus 
alongside experimental yet reassuringly celestial choral voices. 
But the bliss is short-lived as we plummet right down to the 
fractured, downbeat ‘0°C’ and then into the prosaic ‘17 °C’, 

a dizzying evocation of hectic, big city midweek vibes. 

Go deeper, though, and James gives full rein to her inner 
neoclassicist, particularly on the beautiful, spring-like ‘14°C’, 
with its crystalline piano chords and only the subtlest washes 
of gentle electronics, before the penultimate, stifling ‘36°C’. 
All you can do in that kind of heat is sit quietly and soak it up, 
which is precisely what you should do once you get your hands 
on this utter jewel of an album. 


A Journey... 


London producer Hinako Omori's debutis a 
massage delivered by silkworms. Probably. Which 
is lovely. She's aiming for an audio equivalent 

of shinrin-yoku, the Japanese practice of forest 
bathing — experiencing a forest with every follicle 
of your being. 

Streams of smooth synths offer comfort, from 
the start's hesitant violin tones to the closing 
upturned arpeggios drifting exquisitely into the 
distance. These lilting lullabies are music as 
therapy, the ambient flow seeming modular in its 
synth sounds and undulating structures. 

It's deeply ASMR attimes, especially during 
the sibilant shushes of ‘Will You Listen In’. When 
the singing starts over the elegiac chord steps of 
‘Ocean’, the effectis an afternoon sun breaking 
through a hazy canopy. Forest feel achieved. 

Best of all, this woozy ride wefts and warps 
thanks to wavering oscillators bark-rubbed into 
its textures. The sudden analogue bubbles on 
‘Heartplant’ are a real thrill. Silkworms up your 
spine, ina good way. 


Recordings From The Aland Islands 


The Aland Islands are located in the Baltic Sea 
between Sweden and Finland. After its skerries 
rose from beneath receding glacial ice 7,000 
years ago, it was settled by various Neolithic 
peoples — evidence of which is strewn across the 
archipelago, some visible, some lying just below 
the surface of the ground. 

Los Angeles musicians Jeremiah Chiu and 
Marta Sofia Honer visited the island in 2017, with 
the original intention of helping friends build a 
hotel, but the landscape’s strange beauty also 
inspired the creation of these pieces. 

‘In Aland Air’ drifts birdsong above a bank 
of ethereal textures, like thermals beneath the 
wings of high ospreys, while ‘By Foot By Sea’ is 
a shimmering snapshot of the shore, built around 
field recordings and the evocative interplay 
between Chiu's electronics and Honer's viola. 
Together their instruments capture the beauty of 
the landscape, but also something more -these 
pieces evoke a real sense of mystery, like the 
long-gone Stone Age cultures which leave the 
Áland Islands with a mythic, almost magical 
quality. Beautiful. 


Soundtrack [313] 


Originally released in 1996 and long out of print, this 
ambienttechno classic from Detroit-born producer 
Neil Ollivierra — now based in Tokyo — gets a long- 
overdue remaster and reissue on Switzerland's 
Musique Pour La Danse label. Beautifully packaged 
and expanded, it's an underrated masterpiece that 
sounds better than ever. 

After being immersed in Detroit's early dance 
scene, Ollivierra knew a thing ortwo about emotive, 
after-dark atmospherics. Elegantly produced, 
“Soundtrack [313]'is music for twilight reflection. 
Embracing a minimal aesthetic to the full, its soft, 
warm beats and considered electronic flourishes 
glow like a burnished early evening sky. “Tai Chi 
And Traffic Lights’ is as mesmeric and lulling as it 
sounds, while the propulsive, shimmering melody of 
‘Shifting Gears’ feels like a nighttime drive around 
neon-lit streets. 

Atranscendent listening experience akin to 
Detroittechno's more reflective moments, fans of 
Global Communication, The Black Dog and Susumu 
Yokota will also find much to love here. 
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Symptoms Of 


Italian-Mexican musician, DJ and artist Diego 
Angelico Escobar started making music as 
Concret back in 2012, with his background as 

a classically trained drummer and former post- 
punk band member feeding into his dark and 
atmospheric club tracks. During lockdown in 
2020, he and singer and musician Chelsea Hines 
joined forces and began shaping ‘Symptoms Of, 
drawing on “the soundtracks and photographs 
oftheir childhoods” and allowing improvisation 
and jam sessions to get the ideas flowing. 

The resulting album is a dreamy, seductive 
collection of 10 tracks perfect for after-dark 
listening, dipping in and out of minimal synth, 
new wave, smudgy disco and inky electronica. 
The pervasive moodiness of groups like Air and 
The Knife filters through — ‘Surrender’ sounds 
like cigarette smoke curling its way towards 
the low ceiling of a dimly lit bar, with Hines’ 
breathy vocals drifting over slow and sombre 
electronics. ‘Diderot’ puts a krautrock spin on 
oscillating dancefloor beats, and ‘Nada’ ups the 
tempo against Hines’ spoken word delivery. 

A bewitching collaboration. 


Topical Dancer 


Belgian-Caribbean electro star Charlotte 
Adigéry’s output has been sporadic so far, but 
itincludes 2019's brilliantly received ‘Zandoli’, 
an extended EP which explored, among other 
esoteric topics, female sex tourism, latex bodies 
rippling at Berghain, and the ruination that can 
come from wearing the wrong wig. Her partner 
Bolis Pupul has been involved in the music and 
beatmaking from the start, and presumably it 
seemed right to credit him fully for his sterling 
work on this full debut. 

‘Topical Dancer’ is also intent on putting the 
world to rights. It’s more focused and political 
than its predecessor, although there's still a wry 
sense of humour at play. Take the titular ‘Ceci 
N'Est Pas Un Cliché’ which nods to Belgian 
surrealist artist Rene Magritte while needling 
rock'n’ roll orthodoxy. 

On “Esperanto”, Adigéry takes people who say 

“| don't see colour” to task, while ‘Blenda’ doesn't 


dodge challenging inveterate colonialist attitudes. 


This riot of beats and consciousness is just what's 
needed to rile up the (so far) dull 2020s. 


XXXXXXXXX 


Un-Scene! Post-Punk Birmingham 
1978-1982 


‘Un-Scene!’ is a brilliantly apt title. As post-punk 
music goes, Birmingham flew under the radar 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s, certainly in 
comparison to the zeitgeisty scenes of London or 
Manchester. But this very welcome compilation 
shows what a thrilling hotbed of activity the 
second city actually was in the immediate 
aftermath of punk. 

Compiled by Prefects drummer Dave Twist, 
‘Un-Scene! positively fizzes with raw energy. 
As well as The Nightingales - singer Robert Lloyd 
is one of post-punk's true unsung heroes — there 
are tracks by other influential cult acts including 
Peel favourites Swell Maps, the politically- 
charged Au Pairs, and The Hawks (think proto- 
Smiths jangle), fronted by Stephen “Tin Tin” Duffy. 

It's the lost curios that really grab you, though. 
‘Revolve Around You’ by “art hooligans” Dance 
sounds like Roxy Music on a new wave dub trip, 
while The Pinkies’ ‘Open Commune’ could be 
X-Ray Spex via A Certain Ratio. Glorious. With 
sleeve notes by era aficionado Stewart Lee, this 
essential addendum cements Birmingham's 
rightful place in post-punk’s hallowed annals. 


Bucked Up Space 


Carter Tutti Void contributor goes solo 


Though Factory Floor had existed since 2005, it would take 

the addition of guitarist and vocalist Nik Colk Void in 2010 to 
reposition the band to where they eventually settled- a fusion 
of wiry, tangled electronics, lysergic vocal euphoria, spiky 
guitars and wild, insistent rhythms. Multiple collaborations 
would dominate Void's time outside of Factory Floor, and a solo 
album never really seemed to be a major concern. It took the 
encouragement of the late composer and Editions Mego label 
head Peter Rehberg to encourage Void into producing ‘Bucked 
Up Space’, her debut solo long-player. 

For the most part, the album prevails as a stripped-back, 
minimal techno affair. The opener ‘Interruption Is Good’ moves 
forward with a resolute metre, but the whole thing is as dry 
and fragile as tinder. As the track progresses, your attention 
is drawn to subtle elements like a breathy vocal sample, the 
complete absence of a discernible bassline and a low growl 
off in the distance. lts sparseness strikes a complex tone, 
intricately detailed but devoid of an expected structure. 

Even as ‘Interruption Is Good’ comes to a dead stop, you'd 
be wrong to think that you've figured out what this album is 
all about. ‘Big Breather’ and ‘Demna’ seem to be built from 
fragmented, unexpected bass sounds, while grids of beats 
take an edgy, determined tone. ‘FlatTime’ reverentially nods 
towards Factory Floor, taking the form of a brilliant, persuasive 
techno cut setto a firm, irrepressible rhythm. It’s full of vibrant, 
uplifting energy and endlessly overlapping, rapidly fluctuating 
layers. The closing track, ‘Oversized’, in contrast, is built up 
from what sounds like a turgid, distorted guitar riff over flat 
electro thumps, offset by a prowling, omnipresent bass sound 
and a cloying industrial timbre. 

Ultimately, this is an album that lives in the details, requiring 
a forensic level of concentration, best exemplified in the three 
short musique concréte pieces that break up the structure 

- Tender Supposition’ with its woodblock percussion, the 
messed-up patterns of ‘Absence Pile Island’ and the distressed 
vocal loops of ‘Early Summer’. Taken as a whole, ‘Bucked Up 
Space’ is uncompromising, challenging, unpredictable and 
utterly original — much like its creator. 


we; 


METRONOMY 


SMALL WORLD 


Small World 


Soothing synthpop for not so gentle times 


Isn'titjust? A small world. And it seems a much better place 
with Metronomy in it. While this is their seventh long-player in 
a run that stretches back to 2006's ‘Pip Paine (Pay The £5,000 
You Owe)’, you'd be forgiven for not being able to see beyond 
2011's excellent, Mercury-nominated “The English Riviera”, 
which put them on the map. 

Butlet's not allow them to get stuck in 2011. The world has 
been a shitty place over the last couple of years and Joe Mount 
and crew are here do something about it. Yeah, they're not 
going to cure Covid, sack off Boris Johnson, reduce inflation or 
make energy prices cheaper, but ‘Small World’ will make you 
feel significantly brighter. 

The album deals in the simple pleasures. First single ‘It’s 
Good To Be Back’ is a paean to platitudes. Mount was thinking 
about the lamest phrase you'd expect to hear post-pandemic. 
Atthe same time, he was imagining how good it would feel 
being back in the real world, just doing normal stuff. Like being 
a kid in the back seat of your parents’ car. 

“They'd be playing their music,” says Mount, recalling his 
childhood. “And I'd think, ‘This is awful’, but there'd be one or 
two songs | would like. | thought it would be fun to make that 
kind of album.” 

The whole album is about these little moments of joy, the 
moments we've all needed to dig out of late. It does this not only 
lyrically, but musically too. ‘Loneliness On The Run’ has a great 
breakdown -the track stops and then picks up and runs to its 
conclusion with just a bass lick and snappy snare. There’s the 
Steely Dan-isms of ‘Love Factory’ with its sweet vocal harmony 
and languid groove, and the ELO-ish staccato vocal and string 
stabs chorus of ‘Right On Time’, not to mention its synth blips 
and burbles, are plain delicious. 

So, while Metronomy might be a band quietly going about 
their business, you'd do well to buy into their vision for a better 
world, however small. 
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BANGING ON 


There's a good reason we park this columnist 
at the back of the mag. If you're a reader who 
likes to start here, we are sorry. So very sorry 


WORDS AND PICTURES: FAT ROLAND 


Stick your finger in a page of this magazine and you'll poke any number of 
classic electronic music tropes. Banks of twitching lights tethered by a 
spaghetti of cables. Bespectacled women making sliced-up tape sound like 


spaceships. Cardiganed old men bothering circuit boards with soldering irons. 


This publication oozes electronic music like a septic gash oozes green pus. In 
a good way. 

That said, there’s one thing every music magazine gets wrong. They hardly 
talk about 1999, the most important year in the history of synthesiser music. 
That's right — 19-flipping-99. You can shove your 1974 and those ‘Autobahn’ 
guys, whatever their names were. You can keep your 1983 with that stupid 
“Blue Monday’ bass drum. Oh look, I’m the Eurythmics and I’m dreaming about 
sweets. Pfffrt. In the words of Sir Prince of Paisley Park, “Two thousand zero 
zero, party over, oops, out of time. So tonight, I’m going to take Fat Roland’s 
advice about 1999.” 

It was the year when the horses happened. Remember? That advert with 
the horses. You remember the horses, right? The ones in the advert? In 1999? 
Old blokes go for a black and white surf in the sea. They're in slow-motion 
because they've got stiff joints. A load of horses leap from the waves and 
force-feed them Guinness. All the while, Leftfield are sat in deck chairs off- 
camera playing ‘Phat Planet’ on an Apple Mac. | loved the horse advert. 

Before 1999, commercials were full of rock music. Blokes whipped off 
their pants in launderettes accompanied by guitars with all the musicality of a 
clogged drain. This changed in 1999 when techno baked bean Moby released 
“Play”. From that moment on, every advert used a track from ‘Play’. Even adverts 
inthe past. The Energizer bunny? Replaced by Moby. The Smash Martians? 
Replaced by Moby. A finger of Fudge? That’s Moby now. Everything is Moby. 


In 1999, Aphex Twin made his most famous track ‘Windowlicker’. The 
beardy producer grew Photoshopped boobs and drove around in an 
impossibly long limousine. Everyone was doing that in 1999. Fatboy Slim 
charted in America with the sample-based ‘Praise You’, which | can only 
assume was about me. | discovered recently that Fatboy Slim used to be a 
house martin. All that synthesiser playing must have been murder on his poor 
little beak. 

In 1999, the Chemical Brothers released their signature tune ‘Hey Boy Hey 
Girl’. This featured a shout-out to superstar DJs. It’s nice to know Mr and 
Mr Chemical regarded mega-rich DJs with such affection, while shunning 
praise for normal DJs with modest incomes, all of who are scum and should 
be imprisoned for the rest of their lives. Wait. That was the message of the 
song, right? 

Perhaps 1999's greatest contribution to dance music was Flat Eric, a 
yellow puppet with a noddy head. Mr Oizo's bass-heavy ‘Flat Beat’ made a 
star of that fluffy fellow, signalling to puppets everywhere that they too could 
be electronic music moguls. If Flat Eric had happened earlier, we maybe 
would have Sooty as an ambient pioneer, extolling the pleasures of “quiet 
music”, or Animal from The Muppets as the drum and bass star he so yearned 
to be. If you think about it, Flat Eric was the Robert Moog of 1999. Even more 
so if you don’t think about it. 

It was a year that also had Eiffel 65 and Geri Halliwell and... er... that 
annoying ‘Livin’ la Vida Loca’ song and... oh heck... the creepy ‘Mambo No 5’. 
Hold on a second. What am | saying? It was awful. A haemorrhage of history. 
This terrible year deserves no place in this magazine. Ignore everything | just 
wrote. Forget 1999, bring back 1974, | say. 


FLUID DYNAMICS 


The best small DAC money can buy 


The Qutest project miniaturised our award-winning 
proprietary DAC technology into a palm-sized device with 
devastating dynamics, timing and precision. Technically 
outstanding, with effortlessly fluid musicality and lucid 
coherence, Qutest is, quite simply, the best small DAC 
ever made. From desktops to full-size systems, Qutest is 
the smartest way into Chord Electronics’ uncompromising 
world of hi-fi playback devices. 
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